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TERMS. 

aiVitiey FARMER is published on the first of each 
noth, each number containing 48 large octavo pages (in- 
dnding 8 pages devoted to advertisements of matters of 
interest to farmers,) and is offered at the following rates :— 

Mingle copy, one year, - $1 00 
Tour copies, $3; seven copies, 45; Fifteen copies, $10 
een, in all cases, must be made in advance.— 
in gold coins, current bank notes, or postage 

stamps, may be made by mail at our risk. 

-—Postmasters and Merchants throughout the 
are Authorized to act as Agents, and every friend o 
peer respectfully requested to aid, in extending 


ADVERTISING.—Advertisements are inserted in the 

ADYERTISING DEPARTMENT of the Valley Farmer at 

jhefollowing rates: —One insertion of 12 lines, $1; each 

— insertion, 50 cents; 12 lines one year $6; each 

12 lines one year, $4; one page, one insertion, 

fae additional insertion, $5; one page, yearly, $60; 
of six lines or less, one year, $5 
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Ofiee Matters. Changing the ‘Direction. 
Mantivs; Carroll Co., Mo., z 
April 15, 1855. 


Dear Sir:—-Please direct my Valley 

Patter to the above office, and accommo- 
Yours truly nibareasted 

We recieve a great many letters just as 
indefinite as this. Why will not people 
notify us where the paper has been sent 
previously? Probably the writers think we 
ought to know, and perhaps we ought, but 
itwoald be miich easier for them to hame 
he place than for us to find it. 

A March ‘aad a June number of the Val- 


««M. Galbraith, not taken out.”” Where 
+ {does M. Galbraith live? 

| ’ Mr. Hunter, at Macomb, Ill., can hand 
‘the amount of his subscription to the post- 
imaster, and ask him to remit it, or send it 
‘himself, by mail, in postage stamps, at our 
risk. 

| -B. B. Grigsby writes for us to send his 
‘paper to Columbus,'Mo., where is it now 
sent? Please be particular in naming the 
post offices where your paper has been 
sent and where you wish it sent, 





Agents for the Valley Farmer. 

Hon. H. L. Brown’ of Fayette, is our 
general agent for Howard county. 

Mr. C. Parrerson, of Lexington, is our 
genera] Agent for Latayette county. 

Rev. D. Emerson, of Hannibal, is our 
general agent for Marion county, 

Dr. J. M. Martéin is our general agent 
for Calloway county. 

We are anxious to obtain the services 
of some suitable person to act as general 
agent in every county in the State, to whom 
payments may ‘be made and by whom 
supscriptions may be forwarded. This 
is not intended to supercede the efforts of 
friends in different sections in getting up 
clubs for the Farmer among their neigh- 
bors, but to complete such an organization 
as to secure the services of an active friend 
in every neighborhood. Every man who 
takes the Farmer is authorized to consider 
himself an agent for it, and is respectfully 
requested to do all in his power to extend 





Farmerhave been sent back, marked, 


the circulation of the paper. 
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Seedling Farmers. 

Our readers have seen-and heard of 
seedling apples, peaches, strawberries, 
pears, &c., but probably they have never 
before heard the term applied to men, and 
yet perhaps there is no impropriety in using 





it: indeed there may bea great deal of 
significance in its use. The phrase isnot 


=== 


‘seedling farmers’ are not much better,” 
“But we have known many unlearned 
men who were the best kind of farmers.” 
“Exactly; that is if you call all men who 
have not learned from books, unlearned; 
but | make a different classification, 4 
man may be a great reader of books and 
yet be what [ call an unlearned farmer—g 


original with us, we caught it asit fell from|‘seedling;” and on the other hand, I have 
the lips of ari acquaintance who was walk-|known men who never read a book in their 


ing with us among the heavily aden trees! 
of a peach orchard, and we asked him what 


he meant, “Oh,’’ said he,.«I call all those} 


farmers who have no desireto improve upon 
the old methods of farming; who are content 
to remain,in a state of unprogressiveness 
while all around is astir with progress and 
improvement; who are content to do just 
as they saw their father did in their child- 
hood,—cultivating as he cultivated, and in 
all things following’out and acting upon the 
old fogy notions of a by-gone economy—| 
call such ‘seedling farmers,’ and the differ- 
ence between such men and the active, 
go-a-head, progressive farmer is as palpa- 
ble as between the miserable, shrivelled up 
worthless. fruit on|{yon» ungrafted peach 
trees, and the delicious, mellow, tempting 
specimens on this »Crawford’s Late,’ of 
which you are now eating.” 

“But, my dear sir, seedling fruits are 
notalways bad,. Indeed, I find in looking 
over the catalogues of the nursery men, 
many kinds set down as -seedlings’ which 
we must suppose are superior or valuable 
fruits, or they would not be found in the 
catalogues,’’ 

“True, very true,’’ said our friend, ‘but 
we are treating now of generals, not of par- 
ticulars. In the use of illustrations we 
must be understood that our parables hold 
good inthe main features of the case, and 
notin a few rare things which are but ex- 
ceptions.to the great whole. That men 
have, by a careful and judicious experi- 
menting with seedling fruits, obtained some 
fine varieties, is true—in, fact all our fine 
fruit traced back will be found to have been 
seedlings at first. But.as a class, seedling 





fruits are worthless, and letme tell you that 


lives, who are yet quite well posted in the 
principles of good farming: they have 
learned by observation, by conversation; 
and better yet by experience. The map 
who really wishes to improve, will strive to 
improve, and he will improve, and when- 
ever he puts forth an effort to improve, he 
will improve, and from that moment will 
cease to be a ‘seedling.’ While the man 
who only reads to cavil, or does not profit 
by what he reads nor practice it, though 
his head may be as full of theories as the 
Crimea is of soldiers, is yet a ‘seedling,” 

‘‘Would you then discard books alto- 
gether?” 

‘‘Why, how ineffably stupid you are, 
and an editor at that! Pardon my blunt- 
ness, but really your question surprised me. 
I would have men gain knowledge from 
every source. The book—the periodical 
—is important, but not all-important, nor 
only important; men must read the great 
book of Nature, as it is unfolded in 
the blade of corn, and in the lofty oak; in 
all the forms of animate and inanimate life; 
and he must read this great volume, inor- 
der that he may draw lessons of practical 
improvement, which receiving, he must act 
upon in hisown case. Nature never errs— 
books do occasionally, nay often; there- 
fore it is that while the man who despises 
and rejects the important aid which isto 
be derived from books casts away from 
him one ot the most important aids to the 
study of the great book of nature, the man 
who relies wholly on these adjuncts--mak- 
ing them his. only instructor--is not any 
better off, if as well, and will likely con: 
tinue to be all his life a ‘seedling.”” 

Have we any seedlings amongour read: 
ers? 
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a Chinch Bug. 


~We: have heard from ‘various regions 
through the west by way of our exchanges, 
god by private letters that this little pest 
hasdone a great deal of damage tothe grow- 
ingrerops and not unfrequently are we 


jo destroy them or prevent their ravages. 
This is rather a hard requirement, as they 
seem to be about as much under the con- 
tol of human agency as the wind, which 
ubloweth where itlisteth."’ A writer in the 
Country Gentleman writes of it as follows: 


Though the name Chinch bugis general- 
ly applied to this insect, it has obtained oth- 
¢rnames in particular localities. All over 
North-western Illinois, they have been 
called Mormon lice, in consequence of their 
having come into that section about the 
famé tinie that the self-styled Latter-day 
Saints commenced their settlement at Nau- 
Yoo, many ignorant people firmly believ- 
ing they were introduced there by these de- 
luded' fanatics. And it appears from Mr. 
Sun's letters, that in His vicinity, this in- 
‘seef is’ called the corn’ fly. This name, 
however Mr. Smirn himself will be aware, 
Wien ‘he reflects further, is by no means 
appropriate tor this insect, as he suppos- 
#4 at'the moment of writing.. The name 
“ly” properly belongs only to insects with 
clear glass-like wings, like the common 
house-fly ; while the name “bug,” although 
itis in this country, currently applied to 
ilmost all insects, strictly belongs only to 
those which pertain to the Order Hemipte- 
fa, which embraces all those fiat-backed 
insects which have a slender. sharp-pointed 
beak, for puncturing and sucking the fluids 
of those plants or animals which they infest 
—such ‘insects as the common squash or 
a bug, and that disgusting object 
‘Which at one time and another has obtrud- 
td itself upon the notice of every person in 
‘Our land; the bed bug. The species un- 
der"’Consideration, ‘moreover, exhales the 
‘Sime Gisdpreeable odor which is peculiar 
‘Wthe insects of this group. There can be 





written to for a remedy, for some means! 


iby which i, has been so long and so widely 
known—that of Chinch Bug. 

It is a singular fact. and one which shows 
that the science of entomology is of almost 
endless extent, that in those parts of Eu- 
rope, where for several generations a host 
of collectors and men of science have been 
jassiduously engaged in gathering and des- 
adh every insect which those countries 
contain, new spécies continue to turn up 
almost every year. Even in thé environs 
of the city of Paris, which may be regard- 
ed as the head-quarters of this science, and 
where almost every ihch of the ground has 
often been examined with the greatest care 
and the most searching scrutiny, my ¢s- 
teemed friend and ‘correspondent, Dr. Ste- 
NokET, has recently discovered a new in- 
sect, which, from the specimens he has 
been so kind as to send me, I find to be al- 
most identical with the chincH bug of this 
country. This species he proposes to name 
the’ Micropus Spinola, in honor of the dis- 
tinguished entomologist'who founded the 
geuus to which it pertains, and who has 
done so much to elucidate this important 
Order of inseets. ‘In view ‘of such facts, 
who can refrain from devoutly exclaiming 
with the inspired Psalmist, “How manifold 
are thy works, O Lord!’’ And what an 
amount of close observation and patient, 
persevering research will it require to ren- 
der our knowledge of the insects of our 
own country tolerably complete. 


Bez Moru.—Where peach. .leaves, 
pounded with salt, are put under a bee- 
hive, I have not seen a bee-moth. Al- 
though my hives have ‘heretofore suffered 
much from this source. the: adoption. of this 
plan bas caused the moths,to come out 
missing —Prairie Farmer. 








Destruction ‘or THE LatovreTTe OIL 
Worxs.—We are sorry to announce the 
entire destructionjon the 26th of June, of the 
Latourette Oj! Works, situated ‘on the cor- 
ner of Second’ and Morgan streets, in this 
city. This establishment has been in op- 
eration some two years, during which time 





nOMore appropriate name for it, than ‘that 





ithas afforded a market for a large quan- 
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tity of flax seed and castor beans, which 
have been manufactured into oils, thereby 
adding no inconsiderable item to the trade 
of our city. Mr, Latourette had set up in 


this establishment, some superior presses St. Louis. In our May number we sent 


of his own inyention, of great power, and| 
was beginning to realize some return of 
profit for the many, years. of toil and labor] 
devoted to the work necessary to getting, 
such an establishment into successful op- 
eration, when in an hour the whole was 
reduced to a mass of ruins. 

We learn that,Mr. Latourette will com- 
mence rebuilding immediately and that he 
hopes in two months’ time to be ready to 
commence work again. The entire loss, 
exclusive of the building, is about $40,000, 
on which there, was no insurance, Every 
precaution was taken to prevent fire, and a 
man was kept constantly in the: building. 
How the fire originated is a mystery, as 
the fires were all put out.the evening previ- 
ous, and every precaution taken to guard 
against such casualties. Mr. L, thinks it 
the work of an wcendiary. This is the 
seoond time his establishment has been 
burnt within a few years. 


Ne 





We would inform all such that'those prices 
published in that list are the manufactur. 
er’s prices at Albany, N. Y. to which we 
have to add the costs of transportation {o 


out a small circular of our establishment, 
which contained the prices of Messrs, 
Wheeler. Melick & Co.’s articles with 
transportation added. 





More Fine Srocx.—We saw, the other 
day an the J. H. Lucas steamer, six head of 
cattle and a mare and colt, be:onging toa 
Mr, Elliot, a gentleman who has recently 
removed from Kentucky to Clay county, 
Mo. ‘They were splendid animals, all of 
them, and we doubt not will be around af. 
ter some silver cups next fall. The col 
was as fine a specimen of juvenile horse 
flesh as we ever looked upon. 


Jerrersox County.—We are glad t 
hear that Jefferson county has waked up 
to the importance cf making a move for 
improvement. We learn by a letter from 
one of our friends in that county. that the 
péople intend holding a meeting in the 
town of Hillsboro on the first Monday of 
August next for the purpose of organizing 





™ Kinestanps & Ferarson’s THrgsuine 
Macuines anv Horse Powers.— We would 
call the attention of the farming communi. 
y to the advertisements of these gentlemen. 
i our last issue a mistake was made in 


the price of the Thresher and Cleaner with} 


four horse lever power. In our paper the 
price was given at $160 instead of $260. 
which is the price at which they are sold. 


MISTAKES, 


Some of our readers have discovered 





the May and a portion of the June number 
of the Valley Farmer in relation to the 
prices of Wheeler’s Horse-powers, Thresh- 
erst Winnowers, éc,. The words ‘Prices 
in St. Lous’, were accidentally put over 
the list of Albany prices, and some of our 
friends have supposed that they could buy 
these articles at those rates in St. Louis, 


just received from Col. Morzis, Mount 


ham cows, all in calf by the imported, bull 
that our: printer made a grand mistake in|Duke of Gloster. The association ptt 


to cross upon the heifers from the Duke of 


of the Summit herd of cattle. 


a county agricultural Society. The letter 
invites us to be with them on that occasion, 
an invitation with which if convenient, we 
shall cheerfully comply. 





Improvep CatTLe For J LiiNois.—The 
Chicago Democrat, states that there isan 
‘Illinois Breeding Association,” located st 
Summit, Cook county, and that they have 


Fordham, six imported thorough-bred Dar- 


viously possessed four calves by Baleo, 
two bulls and two heifers. -‘The bull calves 
from these six cows,’’ says the Democrtt, 
“they expect to cross upon the Balco heifers. 
And the bull calves from Balco they expect 


This, then, will be the starting 
And, wher 


Gloster. 





and have sent in their orders accordingly. 








people purchase, they will know exactly 
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what they get. The pedigree being fixed,|.asses through a very rich and fertile coun- 


chase.s can suit themselves as to size, 
color and form, and the present imposition 
in trading off impure breeds of cattle for 

h-bred can be broken up, as no 
pall will be sold there whose pedigree on 


bolh sides will not be printed in the Herd 
Book.” * 
The Harvest and the Crops. 
This number of our paper will find most 
aour readers busy in the harvest field 
ing in wheat we believe to Le one of 
the most bountiful harvests ever bestowed 
upp the West. From a few limited sec- 
tins we hear unfavorable reports, but as 
sgeveral thing, we hear cheering news of 
wabundan: harvest, and as the breadth 
of ground sown to wheat last fall far ex- 
ceeded any previous season, we think we 
we fully warranted in estimating the pres- 
eat as.considerably above an average crop; 
we should say throughout the entire West- 
em Valley—of from one-third to two-fifths. 
The¢orn crop never looked better at this 
season of the year than now. It was put 
in with a will, and a much larger quantity 
of ground planted than usual, and if no 
ishap occurs between this and gathering 
fime,our farmers will have “corn to sell or 
keep” in abundance. Surely the farmers 
ofthis happy land have abundant cause 
frthankfulness to the Great Being who 
towns the year with his blessings. 


Ohio & Mississippi Railroad. 

The last rail on the Western Division of 
the toad, connecting St. Louis and Vincen- 
tes, ]a,. was laid on Saturday, the 30th o 
June, 1855, and on the 4th of July, the road 
wis formally opened by a celebration at 
Vincennes. About 400 of the citizens of 
&. Louis, went over the road that day and 
= next morning. A continuous 

communication is now obtained 

by 8, Louis with Louisville, Cincinnati, 
ad the Eastern cities, by the way of Terre 
When the Eastern division of 

he road is finished there will be a road 
varying from an air line between 








try into the luxurient valley of the Wabash, 
and will open to the enterprise of St. Louis 
a valuable trade, ifa wise and liberal poli- 
cy is pursued by its citizens and the man- 
agers of the road. We hope the conduc- 
tors of the road will remember that the pub- 
lic are to be accommodated, and that the 
tariff for freight and passengers should be 
put as low as prudence will allow. The 
lower the rates, the more business they will 
do, and we believe that a large business 
with small profits is as good policy for a 
railroad as “large sales and small profits” 
is for a merchant. We hope to see the 
road extended over the dike to the ferry- 
landing, and then, ifthe rates of fare, times 
of running &c. are such as justify it, hun- 
dreds of the citizens of St. Louis will seek 
a home along the line of the road, in the 
pleasant villages, and on the fertile farms 
which offer so many inducements to the 
pent up citizen. 

A Wiss Pian.—A farmer in “Marion 
county writes to us as follows: ‘‘We'have 
rather a gloomy prospect for corn, in con- 
sequence of the immense numbers of 
chinch bugs prevailing in my neighbor- 
hood, therefore I have raised a good quan- 
tity of beets, cabbages, and if my turnips 
succeed, I shall fare pretty well even 
though the bug destroys my corn.” 


Illinois Mower. 

We have for sale one Illinois Mower, 
Haines’ Patent. Our readers will notice 
Messrs. Haines’ advertisement in that de- 
partment of our paper. The Mower may 
be seen at our warehouse. 





More Fine S1ocx.—We saw a fine lot 
of 12 young Short-Horns in our streets 
the other day. They. were from the Sha. 
ker Society, at Pleasant Hill, Ky., brought 
hither for sale. They have since been 
sold to different individuals in this vicinity. 
Mr. Burnett, the agent of the Society, in- 
forms us that they have sold upwards of 
thirty head of their choicest animals in this 








and Cincinnati. The western division 


city the present season. 
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Correspondence of the Valley Farmer, 


An Agricultural Warehouse. 


Sexton’s, Boon Co., Mo., June 6, '55. 

E, Azpsott, Esq.,—Sir:—I was pleased 

_ © see the communication from Crittenden, 
Davies Co., Mo., signed Peier Bear, on 

_ the Subject of an Agricultural Warehouse, 
Seed Store and Machine Shop, at some of 
Missouri river towns. . I should think Boon- 
yille the best point. . Re that as it may, such 
an establishment is more needed in upper 
Missouri than anythirg that occurs to my 
mind now, 

I have lived in Missouri fourteen years 
andin Boone county seven, and have been 
to. some extent acquainted with the farming 
operations of the adjoining counties; but | 
had never.seen a good plow in Missnuri 
until last fall; when | imported some of the 

“Empire Steel Plows’? from Richmond, 
Indiana, and upon trial found them even 
better than I expected. I had examined 
them in Richmond some three years since, 
and gave them the ‘preference over any I 
had\seen during my tour of more than two 
thousand miles by land in my own convey- 
ance, and at easy stages, visiting those 

\places-and seeing those things in which | 
todk the greatest interest. No doubt you 
have good. plows in St. Louis; but I have 

went there once and failed to get such as 
pleased.me, and I determined to get those 
1 had examined and approved. 

I make the above statement merely to 
show difficult itis forfarmers in upper Mis- 
souri'to get good plows and other farming 
implements when they are not made nd 

kept for sale in eny reasonable distance. 

Each little farmer who needs a plow can- 

aot goto St. Louis, examine and purchase 
for himself such as his judgment approves, 
together with other valuable implements of 

‘which évery farmer “should have the ad- 

vantage. I know extensive and intelligent 
farmers in Boone ‘éounty who never have 
seen & good plow, and who use to this day, 
the old fashioned rooters, which require 
double the ‘power, and then only half do 
the work, of a good plow. Thousands of 


e 


used here if they were more ACCESSible. 1655. 
which never will, or not for along time | 
come, ifthey are not brought more imme. jit 
diately under the notice of the farmers. 
In many respects, Missouri is ten 
more years behind her young sister, {jj § feel 
nois, and one reason is that agricultyr § pe 
implements have not been sen} into thi § 4 
market. 
Please call the atterition again of deg. § iit 
ers in agricultural implements to thé pros ightat 
pects presented by Boonville. and many ing | 
other up country towns, for a” profitable § iat ™ 
business. A fewsuch establishments woul § 40 
do more to advance the agricultural inter. § hevtl 
ests of Missouri than any one entterpfiie df whi 
that could be set on foot. 
Yours, é&c., 
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For the Valley Farmer. 


Improvement—The Locusts; 


OsaceE Co., Mo. June 18th 1895.—As 
it has been a long time since [ cuntributed 
my miteto the «Farmer’’ I thought perhaps 
that a few lines would do some little in the 
way ofinformation. ‘There is in this part of 
the country, more ofthe spirit of énterprix, 
and of industry, generaly manifested tha 
was ever seen before. The almost toll 
failure of the grops in this section of 
country last year seems to have infused 
into breast of every one a determination 
excel in the present crop. The spirit of 
inquiry is aroused, how to best preven! 
another injuiry to the crops by, drought 
The subject of deep plowitig is inguired 
into by many, who never before thought 
it or ifthey thought, of it at all, it wes only 
to ridicule the idea. Nor are our Panes 
unrewarded so far, for never in my reodllee- "Wy ih 
tion, did Osage county present suth 4 fl 
tering appearance as it does at this tim 
wheat crops look most flattering searce* 
field can be seen but that if it does mpt gt 
injured will make more than an 
yield. Harvest will soon be here, byt 
last of this month, at any rate, corn cr 
look excellent though owing to the 
weather some fields are injured some 









































farming“ untensils would be bought and 


the green squirril, an article very inj 
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butfarmers know well how to drive it out 
yon the ground is in a proper state, 
jgslth is remarkably good; in this section, 
infect everything presents a cheerful as- 
The Railroad running through our 
eomty is progressing finely, the contractors 
wesanguine that by the month of November 
ieiron horse will be able to wing his 
ing way to-Jefferson city, which will 
gg us in close proximity to St. Louis, so 
tut we will be able to compete with some 
dow sister counties in the way of getting 
ievalue of our produce—a thing the lack 
dvtich has kept us much in the back 
gud. The Locusts are here; almost in 
myriads, and are injuring the timber to a 
onsiderable extent; the old sayingin regard 
their Coming every fourteen years will 
nt do, or if it will, they made a mistake 
wi camea year toosoon. Can any ofthe 
waders of the Farmer tell me what kind of 
iting their eggs comes too or where do 
they go, and what do the Locusts eat while 
here if they can; I should like to hear it, 
fo this process is ahead of my ‘persiim- 
mon,” thought I have closely observed them. 
Texpeot by this time your are tired of 
wading my scribble without there was 
nore information, so I will just drop the 
abject till next perth. Yours, 
OsaGe Farmer. 











For the Valley Farmer. 


Rats Co,,2June 2d. 1855. 

Ms. Asorr, Sir.—Having had occa- 
‘alew days ago, to try the following re- 
wpt.and finding it to effect a cure in a 
wy short time, i feel anxious that your 
. | ty readers should have the benefit of it. 
A receipt for a disease of colts ealled 
‘wurs-—Take three eggs, one tea-cug of 
Mt flour, one tea-cup full of ground 
tee, boiled in a quart otwater, beat the 
ie and flour together and put them inte 





For the Valley Farmer. 
Cost of Fences. 
Mr. Assorr.—In the department of la- 
bor to which your publication is devoted, 
the cost of fences is avery important sub- 


ject of inquiry and investigation. Will 


you please, sir, stir up some of your best 
correspondents in different places, and 
let us have a valuable fund of information 
on this subject—reliable statistical facts 
about the costs and durability of different 


kinds of fences in different parts of our 
country. 


I have ascertained that in this country 
the cheapest plank fences and the com- 
monest rail fences cost about the same; 
and never less than $500 per mile. A good | 
medium rail worm fence costs $600 per’ 
mile. A first-rate rail worm-fence and a 
good post and rail fence cost almost exact- 
ly the same, and not less than $700 per 
mile. The most of the fences within ten 
miles of the city, now made are first-rate 
plank fences; and with the utmost scheming, 
purchase of material, and plans of con- 
struction, 1 find they invariably cost, by 
large quantities $800 per mile. 

Two strings of plank fence (twenty miles 
each side) of forty miles on the Pacifie 
Railroad are now being constructed, for 
which the company are to pay $750 per 
mile. 

The fencing of the first one hundred 
miles on the North Missouri Railroad; has 
been let; and posts and plank for its con- 
struction are now being delivered in large 
quantities both at St. Louis and St. Charles, 
And, with all the favorable circumstances 
of location—the advantages of easy access 
to the best morkets—the largeness. of the 
quantity let, with all the zealofstrong com- 
pacts of rival bidders-—this fencing isto 
cost but little short of $700. per mile. 

These rates of cost of fences are contin- 





orth Coffee and let it boil a short time, give 
& pint each morning uatil a cure is ef- 
» I had a colt that was almost dead 


big 
jut, 1 only gave it twice before it effec- 


4 antire cure. Yours &c 


ually coming nearer and nearer to the gen- 
eral average throughout the country as 
prairies become more occupied and rail- 
roads are extending. 

Mr. Editor, I wish to elicit free commu- 





James P. Moore. 


nications from others on this subject. Let 
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us hear from different persons and places In all cases wash off and cure up the plage 
all about the cast of fences. 1 close by with sweet oil. 
adding some remarks of one of our city, Mr. Editor, I hopethe above remedy wij 
editors last week in noticing my card: ‘answer and prove a certain cure for your 
«The amountof capital employed in the correspondent. And now sir, | want some 
construction and repair of fences in the person to tell me how! can cure Up @ very 
United States, would be deemed fabulous,| desperate case of the Fistula. [hayes 
were not the estimates founded on statis-|fine colt that has been more than a yeu 
tical facts. which admit of no dispute.— laboring under this disease, and after 
Strange.as it may seem, the greatest inyest-| arsenic, corrosive sublimate, sulphuricethe 
ments in this country, the most costly pro-; aud other severe remedies, | have almost 
ductions of human industry, are the com-| despaired of ever curing him. 
mon fences,that divide the fields from the) Howard county. 
highways, and separate them from each’ 


other... No;man dreams that when com-, ry ae Oe Piss msi pe 2 bs 7 
pared with the outlay for those unpretend.-| ae d be piaiilag-nen Lie AD so 
ed monuments of art, our cities and our! ‘ ‘ ue 


towns with all,their wealth are left far be-| ad opt the enyment recommended by Dr. 
hind. i Tumans icxapes: Kavanaugh, in the following commuciea. 


. ltion in pref i 
; preference, at.all events, until we 
St, Louis, Mo., June 22%, 1855. | found it ineffectual. 


Fem Py 






























For the Valley Farmer. 
Warts. 


To cure wartson horses or mules, throw 
them on the ground, and after making them 
very secure with a good-rope, cut the warts 
out almost or quite tothe bone, it on the 
leg, or elsewhere cut‘as deep as you can 
well; after first having prepared a hot iron 
and a smell'quantity of rosin to sprinkle on 
the place, and burn with the iron in order 
toxstop the blood arteries; this burning is 
not neccessary only after very large warts. 
If the warts can be tied up—get some dry 
and fresh manure from the stable and fast- 
en on for twelve or ‘more hours, and then 
after washing the place with good soft wa- 
ter and soap clean; prepare in a two ounce 
vial a strong solution of potash caustic, to be 
put on with afeather—this pat on careful. 
ly will becertain to eat out all the roots, and 
the'place heals up-as soon as the roots are 
all eat out. Washing and this application 
should be kept uvtwo or three times a week 
Potash caustic will cure the worst ring worm 
or wart:in three minutes. Cut the wart off 
your hand until it nearly or quite bleeds— 
then after three minutes wash off and ap- 
ply a little sweet oil; two minutes is long 





Forthe Valley Farmer. 


Wanrts.—A correspondent in your it 
sue for June desires ‘Some information 
|to the cheapest and most certain method of 
removing warts from stock, especially 
mules.’’ As you decline an answer and 
refer the question to your correspondents; 
I venture to give you the following “cheap” 
and “certain” remedy. 

Take a silk or flaxen cord of moderate 
thickness, well waxed and pass it around 
the base of the wart at least twice, and, 
keeping it well down to the place, drawit 
very tight and tie it fast and keep it on uw 
til the wart dies and drops off. The only 
difficulty in performing this simple opert- 
tion is to cause the ligature to sink under 
the ‘wart as it is drawn firmly around it 
The better to secure’ this object it may be 
necessary to take a sharp knife or any del 
icate instrument, and turn up the 
slightly from the base of the wart outward, 
so as to form a slight groove, in which the 
ligature may bed itseif. ‘The skin, howe 
er should not be cut so deep as to bleed 
any consequence. ‘ 

This process effects the cure by cullilf 
off the circulation from the wart and caut 





enough to burn a child under twelve yeers. 


ing its death by the want of the vital flaids 
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tom the living animal. Care should be 
ken, therefore, to see that this effect is 
poduced bythe ligature. If the first ap- 
jon is not successful a second liga- 
tue must be applied inside of the first, 
vihout moving it until the second is firmly 
sgeured in its place, and thus continue to 
apply therm until the object is secured. | 
have removed many warts from the hands 
disdies, by this process and can see no! 
a why it should not answer as 
wl for mules, if it is properly applied. 
Nodanger need be apprehended from 
hemorrhage when the wart falls off; for all 
thevessels going to nourish the wart are 
electually and permanently closed by the 
srietare of the ligature. K. 
Soumeryitey, Ill., June 22, 1855, 
Ayorntn Remepy.—A correspondent at 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., gives the following re. 
ceipt; Pat as much salt in a bottle of good 
vhiskey as will dissolve, and bathe the part 
wihthe solution, after having pared off 
enough of the wart to make it bleed a little. 








ie 





County Fairs in Missouri. 
Lor County.—Oct. 3,4, 5. Officers, 
8.0. Broadhead, President; Wm. Penix, 
Vieé President; Wm. Bolton, Secretary; 
Alexander McDonald ‘Treasurer; Robt. 
, Chief Marshal. 

acxson County.--Oct. 9, 10, 11, 12. 
Ofcers, Judge Brooking President; S. D 
lucas, Treasurer; E, R. Hickman, Secre- 
ay, Directors, S. H. Woodson, Larkin 
Maddox, J. B. Wurrall. Wm. B. Howard. 
R. G. Smart. J. F. Stonestreet, E. P. No- 
ind; Sam’! Ralston, John Hambright, R. 
M Stith. The list of premiums amounts 
near $ 1,300. v 
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Davies County.—~An Agricultural soci- 

Do been organized in Davies Co.vjof 
John H. McNeil, is President; Pe- 

frBean, V. P., P. R. Wirt, Treas , and 
. T. Frame, Secretary. 

ALLAWAY CouNTY,—+Sept., 18, 19, 20. 
CHowann County. Oct. 8, 9,10. A 
0d “band of music’’ will be secured for 

eCeasion. Hon. J.S. Green, of Lewis 





has been selected to deliver the Annual Ad- 


dress to the Society and Gen. Wa. Satg.ps, 
of Lafayette, alternate. 

All Epirors are inyited to attend the 
Fair free of charge. By calling on the 
Secretary they will be furnished with a 
Badge that will admit them to the grounds, 
and a “complimentary ticke.” that will ad- 
mit them into the large and commodious 
stand erected for the Directory, where they 
can see and be seen of all, 

Boone Counry.—Sept, 24, 25, 26, 27, 

Ranpouru County,>-Sept, 6, 7, 8. 

_Care Grrarpgav County,—A number 
of the citizens of this county assembled at 
the Court-House in Jackson, June 28, for 
the object of holding a preliminary meeting 
for the purpose of organizing a county ag- 
ricultural society. | A committee was ap- 
pointed to draft a constitution and by-laws 
for the government of the contemplated so- 
ciety. and to making their report at an ad- 
journed meeting, to be held on the 4th of 


July. ae 
ongipdiiliersinin 
Owen’s Prairie Prow.—Extract of a 
letter to the*Editor of the Valley Farmer, 
dated: Council City, K. T. June 24, 1855. 
“The plow that we purchased of you 
answered well; quite up to your recom- 
mendation, and better than any other in 
the Territory. Yours, »Joun Drew.” 
——_—_—_—_—_—__» <a + ——____—_____ 
State Fairs. 
Missouri, at Boonville 
Iowa, at Fairfield, 


Oct. 2, 8, 4, 6 
Oct. 9, 10, 11 


Fast Tennessee, at Londop, ‘* 23, 24, 25 
New York, “ 2,3, 4,5 
Connecticut, at Hartford, « 9,10,11, 12 
North Carolina, © 16, 17,18, 19 
Michigan, at Detroit, “ 62,3, 4,5 
indiana, at Indianapolis, “17, 18, 19 


Virginia, at Richmond, 
‘Tennessee, at Nashville, 
Maryland, at Baltimore, 
Illinois, at Chicago, 
New-Hampshire, Sept, 12, 13,14 
Vermont, at Rutland, 66 11, 12, 18 
Western Virginia, at Wheeling Island, , 
Sept. 26, 27, 28 


First week in Oct. 
Last week in Ook, 
Seo’d week in Ock, 


Ohio, at Columbus, ~ Sept. 18, 19, 20, 21 
Now Jersey, at Oamden, <‘ 19, 26, a1 
Kentucky, at Paris, “« 25, 26, 27, 28 
Georgia, at Atlanta, = 10, M1, 12, 18 
Pennsylvania, last wosk im Sept. 
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; Correspondence of the Valley Farmer. stroying nearly all the mellon vines jn e 
- Crops in the South. neighborhood. You would oblige me by | 
Nasuvitiz, Tenn., June 24,1865. |letting one know some remedy th moe 
Dear Sir:—I have just returned from an|YOUr paper. The Chinch bugs are als, suf 
extensive tour through North Alabama,|/Very bad on the wheat. io 
Georgia, and East Tennessee. The wheat Yours ee ’ ge 
crop.is invariably good, and in near 1000 UBSCEIBER, 
miles travel I had ‘ie first cornfield to see| Ralls Co., May 24th, 1855. r 
that the ground was not in most excellent ie 
order, and the prospect for this great sta-|_ How ro cer Rip or Orrensive Sitar § 164 
ple was never better. The culture of wheat The Country Gentleman gives all those, bs 
is receiving increased attention, and our either in city or country who are suffer 
farm operations are fast changing—becom- from offensive odors from styes ot other pe: 
ing more diversified,—leading to a better|S°UTC°S, ® briet hint as to one way which aid 
culture, and to general agricultural thrift.|™®Y be employed either in city or country 
Onr people have seen and experienced the|' Deutr alize or correct the odors of stable, b 
folly of depending wholly upon one crop, vault or stye, which are felt ‘by everyone sa 
and herice wheat, corn, oats, rye, stock, to be offensive. Where adding to the vil: & 
&c., are finding a place and securing at-|"° of manure ef manure is an object filly ae 
tention on almost every plantation, that inf/®% portant as the getting rid of an offen. 7 
the exigencies of the season, bread may\*'¥¢ smell, then an application of swamp baal 
abound in every household. wat meg mint rg a ‘ra ig 
at” dit +, {and winter dold, plaster, or of char 
We have three State Fairs this fall in foal dust, or of loamy coil, will be pide I i 


Tennessee—one in each of its geograph- 
ical divisions—East, Middle and West 
Tennessee. The agricultura] and wealth. 
producing superiority of the South is now 
rapidly being developed, 

re _, Yours truly, A. 





Oerrespondence of the Valley Farmer. 

Cray Co., Mo., June 1855: 
Mr. Assot.—Crops in this county look 
well except Hemp, which will be far short of 
an average one. The early sowing is too 
thin and the late sowing has been greatly 
injured by the heavy rains. Wheat looks 
remarkably well and farmers are preparing 
for the harvest, Corn is in a good condi- 
tion and looks fine. Oats will come in 
early and we will have a large crop in this 
county. Thts is one of the best counties 
‘in the State for emigrants to settle in. Land 
ig cheaper than in the counties above, and 

lays better for cultivation. Yours, 
B. B. M. 





For the Valley Farmer. 


ugs. 
Mrz. Eviror,—Sir:—There is a small 





bug simflar to the potato bug’ which is de- 


ble to the plan herewith proposed, but where 
the getting rid-ofan offensive odor is the 
principal object, then the method in the 
statement which follows, is one which may 
be copied at as little expense and with 
little inconvenience as any other. Sulphu- 
ric acid diluted with a considerable qua 
tity of water, might be as cheap an appli- 
cation, and as effectual, but there would 
be some risk of burning or injuring persoa 
or clothes, at least with careless persons, 
and on this account the sulphate of iron ap- 
plication, the account of which we subjoil, 
ison the whole, preferable. 

“Mr. Robert Austin, of 65 George sired, 
Manchester, (England) informed the Cound 
that upwards of a ton of horse-dung was pt 
duced in his stables daily, and that the usu 
offensive odor and evaporation from it wet 
entirely prevented, by sprinkling over the 
dung heap, by means of an ordinary wateriig 
can, & solution of a pound of omeney 
copperas in a gallon of water. The valueé 
this chemical agent in fixing ammonis 
strengthening manure, bad been long knows, 
but Mr. Austin’s practical application | 
be considered simple, effective, and easily 
opted in similar cases.’ 

To this statement, taken from the Part 
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#t Magazine, we would only add that in| 
gost cases where a considerable bulk of, 
sifface is to be sprinkled, more than a gal- 
of water might be advantageously used 
{a each pound of copperas, 


Seed Drills. 
The Belleville Tribune has the follow- 
ice of Pennock’s Patent Grain Plant- 
ajwhich is for sale at the Valley Farmer 
(fice. We have learned from various 
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gurees that wheat sown with this. machine 
stood the excessive drouth of last tall and 
thisspring far better than any sown broad- 
cand also that in no instance hasit been 
fund-to be winter-killed. We commend 
ittoour wheat growing friends as an im- 
plement equally as valuable as the reaper 
and threshing machine. 

Weare glad to be informed that these la- 
bor saving and very useful machines are tak- 
ing well with the farmers. J. B. Rentchler, 
the manufacturer in this city, sold about for- 
tyiaabyyear and had it not been for the gen- 
eal drought in the West, the demand would 
have far exceeded the supply. For next fall 
he if making one hundred, in addition to those 
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nowon hand (about ’seventy). Mr. R. has 
dnedymade engagements with farmers for 
fully one half of these, and orders are coming 
insofast that he thinks he will be hardly 
tbleto supply all. We would recommend to 
thove who are in want of these excellent Drills 
ney immediately, else they may not get 


The adyantages of the Rentchler Drill have 
been aburidantly attested, and we are of opin- 
it that few farmers in the State, whose 
ground will admit of its use, will be long 
without.it. The great economy of employing 

machines in planting, and the saving’ in 

t (requiring one bushel to the acre only), 
together with the fact that wheat sown with 
the Drill does not freeze out like grain sown 
t t, added to the further truth that the 
Yield is from three to eight bushels to the acre 
more than by the old system, are strong in- 
dueeitiénts why they should be purchased and 
wed extensiveiy. 

We are not writing a news paper puff, but 
oi remarks are sincere and earnest. Some 
ago a well known farmer of this count 

4 Drill of Mr. Rentchler, conditional- 
It was agreed that the purchaser could 

pay the price of the Drill in money, or 
lit R. would take the excess of wheat raised 
forty acres of land planted with the Drill 


the ordinary way. The ground was to be 
adjoining and thesame quantity of grain sown 
oneach. The farmer has long since paid the 
money, and has expressed his belief that the 
excess of twenty acres would have more tham 
pet the price asked for the Drill. We have 

een shown a letter written by a farmer in 
Centreville, which is highly complementery of 
these machines. 


Best Mode of Raising Wood. 


I have tried a good many years to raise 
oaks, chestnuts und other kinds of trees, but 
met with no success, planting them as I did 
in drills, in common soil. Not one would 
sprout. In. the summer of 1853.1 noticed 
several sprouts as I was working under a chest-., 
nut tree, and in digging down through the 
leaves 1 came to the nats from which the 
sprouts came. I took the hint, and the next 
fall I procured a quantity of nuts, thinking I 
would imitate nature; I prepared a rich bed, 
strewing the nuts thickly on top of the soil, 
covering them with leaves. All the nuts 
came up and are now doing finely. This man- 
ner of planting is only to be observed for 
those trees that are designed for transplant- 
ing. For wood lots I would recommend the 
following mode of planting. Select a still 
day. Let one man drop theseed eiglit feet 
apart each way, covering them with a small 
handful of leaves. Let another man follow 
with a barrow of heavy soil, sprinkling on just 
enough to keep the leaves from blowing away. 
Two men in this manner can plant one acre 
in one day with ease.— Boston Cultivator. 


FLour and Poratogs:—One hundred pounds 
of good wheat flozr contain 90 lbs of pure nu- 
tritive matter and 10 pounds of water. One 
hundred lbs, of potatoes contain from 20,to 
26 pounds of nutritive matter, consisting al- 
most entirely of starch, and 77 1-2 Ibs. of wa- 
ter and inert matter. It requires 400 lbs. of 
potatoes to supplythe amount of nutriment 
that 100 lbs. of wheat flour supply. The best 
potatoes weigh about 64 !bs, tothe bushel, and 
a bushel, contains 15 1-5 lbs. of nutriment. 
The common white bean contains about 93 
per cent, of nutritive matter. 


Fixe Hocs.—We noticed some fine hogs 
landed at our wharf the other, day—property 
of Judge H. L. Brown, of this county. They 
were purchased in Knox county, Illinois, at & 
cost of $35 a pair,—are nine months old, and 
are of the celebrated Suffolk (English) breed. 
They were fine looking porkers for their age, 
and if no accident befalls them, will make ex- 
tensive additions to the Judge’s stock of Sik 
ver ware, before the time the fall fain am 





(er theamount grown on forty acres sown in 





over.— Glasgow Times. 
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Monstrous Pie PLrant.—We received fall if I can ascertain how itdoes ff you 
some time since, several of the largest stalks will answer these inquiries by letter, thro 
of Pie Plant. we ever saw, which upon be-|your paper or any other way that is cop. 

cooked were delicious, entirely disprov-|venient, you will not only confer a fayop 
ing the old proverb, that the best articles jon me but several of your patrons in this 
are always put up in small parcels, for Pp graiie. I am young and have commenced 
excellence of these specimens as much ex- /farming and 1 want to get the best seed, 
ceeded that of the article ordinarily found|I raised about thirty acres of May wheat 
in the market, as it exceeded it in size. this summer, but the heads are smal), and 
They were fromthe nursery of Mr. P. Bh 


t will not yield much. It grows toorank, 

Calhoun, of Kenosha, Wisconsin, who af.- | mine all fell down and was very bad 
ter paying considerable attention to the /harvest. Please answer these questions 
plant has at length brought it to greater per- and oblige, Your friend, truly, 
fection probably than any otherman. We J. B. Panxer, 
regret that'we did not have an opportunity; It would be well for persons who hay 
to weigh and measure, but cook got it into |the Zimmerman wheat for sale to inform 
the sauce pan before we could do it. Wejour friend Parker and all others who may 
may state, however, that we have it from)|wish to purchase through the Valley Par. 
good authority that from one root of the|mer. 
plant was cut a quantity which after being Correspundence of the Valley Farmer. 
trimmed ready for cooking weighed forty- Summenrrizcp, Ill, June 22, '55, 
eight pounds, and certainly as much more; Bro. Assort.—I send you a brief an- 
was left on the root, uncut, making the/swer to a small enquiry in your very use- 
products of one root nearly, if not quite,|ful paper. Not because I deem thesub- 
one hundred pounds! ‘Three stalks were) ject of such vital importance as to call forh 
sent to the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune.|a great effort; but because it is a dull, rainy 
which weighed eleven and a quarter/day and if I donot keep myself employed 

unds, A single atalk has been cut which |{ shall get the blues and go into the figgets. 
weighed 6 1-2 lbs. was 26 inches long and’ This, then, is my apology. 
13 inches in circumference; its leaf was) We have glorious prospects in Looking 
22 feet in circumferenee. Mr. Calhoun will|Glass Prairie, thus far, for a fine crop of 
send. the roots carefully packed in boxes |every variety of farm products. But s 
to any part of the country at the following| much wet weather just as our wheat istea- 
rates, ten roots for $5, five roots for $3 ;|dy for harvesting is enough to try the nerves 
one root for $1. Orders for roots may be|of a young farmer on a young farm, 

















left at the Valley Farmer office. I am obliged to you and your wife for 
For the Valley Former, the compliments you give our prairie and 
Zimmerman Wheat. new town. I hope when our town is fir 


Manine, Mapison Co., Ills., July 1855)\ished you will see something worth notice 
Dear Sir:—I have been taking your|ing. But from present prospects | appre 
paper since Jan. last, and like it very much; |hend it will take many years to completeit, 
you may calculate on several more subscri-|as it grows larger by degrees and beauli- 
bers from Marine next spring; for several|fully grand. = Yours very truly, 
of my neighbors have said they will take it. B. T. Ks 
I would like to know something concern-|piorts or Oncaarns.—A distinguished 
ing the Zimmerman wheat; how it yields,| Agriculturist, who has 1000 apple trees, and 
whether hardy or not? how much to sow|intends to set out.as many more says that 
per «acre; and the best time for sowing; apples will ye at paren. —— Leper 
whére'a pure'article ofit could behad; and|ih., wil not sell they are the cheapest {00d 
andthe price, I want to sow some this|he can raise for all kinds of animals. 
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Fro: the Misgourt Republican. 
Educate The Farmer. 

From the soil and its products all that sup- 
life is derived, mt the better the work 
of the farmer is done, the bettcr and the more 
dant will bo the eupply of all that is nec- 
ssary for the comfortable subsistence of man. 

out disputing the time-honored sayin 
‘contrivance is better than hard Bay 
we may contend that contrivance renders 
herd work more ayailable, and useful knowl,, 
tige, which is the parent of all good contri, 
yances, can no where be more appropriately 
bestowed to promote the general welfare of 
society than upon the rising generation of far- 
mers., We are a money-loving and a money- 
getting people, and are little disposed to give 
our time or labor to any project which prom- 
jsea. no immediate return in visible ad tangi- 
ble dollars, and yet we are not wholly imper- 
yious to compunctions of conscience, which 
induce a portion of mankind, at least, to make 
some provision for the generations which fol- 


We 
‘Tho late census returns of the United States 
ives more than five-sixths of the capital of 
nation to the agricultural interests, Add 
ility and stability to this account, and the 
ers’ honest sharo in the valuable proper- 
ty of the nation would come nearer to, nine- 
tenths. For this representation of nine tenths 
of the substantial property of the American 
nation the farmers have not one high-school, 

ege, Or seminary tO prepare Our youn 

ten and suitably qualify them for the intelli- 
ft performance of the duties of their yoca- 
mn. There is no school for farmers, no 
1 for mechanics, nor merchants, no 
for the cultivation of both mind and 
body! ‘With no exception, certainly no one 
of sufficient notoriety to command a name, 
is not an institution within the confines 
of the nation to which 4 young man can,re- 
sort, who would qualify himself to discharge 
In 8 useful, intelligent and profitable manner, 


the most important, the most indispensable’ 


business ofan American citizen, that of a Far- 
mer, Ag it relates to mechanics, and mer- 
ts, and in fact to all the more practical 

tnd essential duties of an American citizen, 
thé same deficiency prevails. We compare 
Our free and enlightened institutions with 
of aristocratic Europe. But cast an eye 
Switzerland, Prussia, and many of the 

an states, where schools for instruction 

ib the science of agriculture are establish- 
Which young mon from the United States 
Who desire such instruction, and can meet the 
(0st, with shame we record the fact, are com- 
ed to resort, because nothing of the kind 

$0 be found in the waole.circle of, our thir- 
ty-one confedérate republics. Look, too, at 


England. ‘There are now more than twelve 
hundred Antheneums and Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes in England, mostly with classes attach- 
ed, The People’s College at Sheffield, Pro- 
fessor Maurice’s Working Men’s College at 
London, are evidences that the operators are 
beginning to entertain a vaulting ambition for 
high intellectual atteinments,’? Lord Jouy 
Russet, and other distinguished Englishmen, 
to their credit be it said, possess not only the 
philanthropy but the wisdom to turn aside occa- 
sionally from the barren paths of political and 
literary ambition to earn a solid and enduring 
renown by leading forth the masses to enjoy 
the light of science. ould that our lament- 
ed Wesster, and CaLnoun, and Cray had em- 
braced @ cause 80 worth; of their talents and 
position ; for here, disinterestedness, indepen- 
dencé and magnanimity would be justly ap- 
preciated, whilst in mies warefare, these vir- 
tues lead only to political immolation. 

An effort has been made in the State of Ill- 
inois to institute industrial universities for the 
people. The projector of this design, and its 
able and persevering advocate, is ProfessorJ. 
B, Turner, of Jacksonville. The first conven- 
tionto promote the object of industrial educa- 
tion, was held by the farmers of Illinios at 
Granville, in Putnam county, in November, 
1851, at which there was a large attendance 
from vurious parts of the State. 

The able report of this convention, whith 
was prepared by Professor Turner, attracted 
much attention, and wag published in the jour- 
nals of the day, and printed and favorably 
commented upon in nearly all the leading ag- 
ricultural and horticultural publications of the 
several States; especially of the North and 
West. 

At the third convention, which was held at 
Chicago, November, 1852, *‘ The Industrial 
League of the State of Illinois’’ was institut- 
ed, which has since been chartered by the 





Legislature, 

The fourth convention was held in Spring- 
field, in Janury, 1853, when a memorial was 
submitted tothe Legislature of Illinois, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution adopted for that 
purpose, the request of which memoria! was 
promptly acceded to on the part of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and a resolution unanimously 
adopted, recommending ‘That our Senators 
in,Congress be instructed, and our Represent- 
atives requested, to use their best exertions to 
pegonte a law of Congress donating to each 

tate in the Union en amount of public lands 
not less in value than five hundred thousand 
dollars, for the liberal endowmeut of a system 
of industrial universities, one in each State of 
the Union, to co-operate with each other for 
the more liberal and practical education of 





Concluded on page 212. 
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Southern Field Pea. 


A Field Pea of great economical value for 
im- 
oving the soil, is extensively grown in the 
uthern States, which is, little known and 
less cultivated in the Northern and aig 
@ 
to the same tribe of 
m sativum,) but 
not to the same genus, Darby, in his “Bo- 
of the Southern States,”’ Torrey, and 
itself, called 
‘bis genus has 
but two known species, V. Reinier ‘ot 
t,) 0 


feeding live stock, fattening swine, 


western parts of this extended republic. 
lant belongs botany, 
The northern field pea, ( 


isu 
ee | 

authorities, make it a genus b 
Vicia, from vincio to bind, 


(Walter,) and, V. Acutifolia, (Elliot ty 


ich their are forty or more yarieties,”\ The 


de 


the style near the summit, villous. Legune 


genus is thus déscribed by Pro. Dry 
**Calyz tubular, five toothed, the two u 
per teeth the shortest. Style bent; outsi 


many seeded. Leaves pinnate. Leaflets in 


several pairs. Petioles extending into ten- 
drils.” 


It is doubtléss indigenous; and ftom ‘the 
circumstance of its having been cultivated by 
the aborigines, it has long been known ag the 


“Indian Pea,’ to distinguish it. from the En- 


glish garden ped, just as the indigenous maize 
as been denominated “Indian Corn,” to 
distinguish it from the common cereals broug ht 


over from Europe by the first colonists. Un- 


deg a wise system of farm economy this Ameri- 


ean Leyume is second only ‘in value to maize 
from its natural adaptation to the soil an 


climate of the United States; and from the 
large amount of excellent forage and seeds 
that may, with little labor, be produced per 


acre. 


Peas, beans and other pulse, belonging to 


this.numerous family, have been. cultivated 


called in the South) descends, in a permes' 
soil, to agreat depth. This Sashles the oi 
to draw its mineral food from below the sur. 
face soil after the latter has been impoverish- 
ed by shallow plowing, washing, and excog- 
sive cropping, without the application of 
manure. “Old field pines,”’ so abundant at 
the South, flourish by the aid of that orgaii, 
|dation which imbibes aliment equally from the 
deep subsoil and the atmosphere. The foli 

of these trees recuperate exhausted land 
covering its nakedness with vegetable shoul 
as they fall and decay from year to year. Bat 
neither the mould nor manure formed of ping 
leaves is half so valuable as mould or manurg 
derived wholly from peas, or pea-vines.- The 
latter are truely as much better than pine straw 
to feed the hungry earth and strengthen it, ag 
they are to feed or nourish a hungry horse or 
cow. Kiyery one knows that a bushel of poas 
and 4 bushel of sawdust are widely different 
in their value'and alimentary properties; while 
but few know on what elements and their 
conditions this essential difference depends, 
Without going into a critical examination of 
this legume im reference to its relative nutri- 
tive valne, or soluble elements avaliable to 
form healthy blood'in animals, suffice it to 
say there is ‘no other plint which, taken as'4 
whole, including seeds, stems, leaves, and 
roots, excels it. 

Whether ‘this southern plant will flourish as 
well in all the northern States as ft does in its 
natural climate adits of doubt} although the 
writer believes that it will grow and ripen its 
fruit ata lower temperature than maize, 
which is also a southern plant. After whest 
had been harvested in May, the land plowéd, 
seeded, and a crop of indigenous grass grown 
jand cut for hay in July, we have known the 





for the consumption of man and his domestica-|land to be plowed for the third crop, sown #0 
ted animals from ‘the earliest ages of which|cow-peas, and these come to maturity in time 


history gives any account; and modern chemi- 


cal analysis has shown that the seeds of these 
Jants are richer then wheat or corn in flesh 


fo 


of properly cured pea vines, whether belon 
to the European or Ameri 


. 


rincipal object, as in the last feeding of fat- 
ing hogs, corn is a litle better than peas. 


For all growing or working animals, for sheep 


and dairy husbandry, and for making rich ma- 
nure, or turning in as @ renovating hat? 

Vicia has probably no equal among Ameri- 
can agricultural plants. Like the long tap- 
root of the bean, of clover, lucerne, and sane- 


prs 
can genus, are three 
times as nutritious as the stems and leaves of 
wheat, rye, barley or oats, for feeding horses 
cattle, er sheep. Indian corn contains more 
oil and starch than either peas or beans; and 
therefore where the production of fat ig the 


the 


foin, that of the cow-pea (as the plant is 


ito'seed the ground again with wheat in ad- 
jtumn, in the vicinity of Augusta, Ga. Asthe 
lant requires less heat than corn, it is posti- 


rming constituents. The stents and leaves|bl¢ that it may ripen in a climate ag oo0l % 


\thut of England, where maize cannot be suo 
| cessfully cultivated. Experiment, however 
can only settle the question of its geograpbioal 
and olimatic limits. It is already successfully 
cultivated as far north as New Jersey. Dr. 
Houghton of Philadelpia has writen two ar- 
ticles. on this subject recently, which appear 
in the January and February numbers of the 
Pa. Farm Journal, in which he states his ex- 
perience and observations. He says—‘*Th 
field pea, as I have stated in a previous attl- 
cle, delights in a sandy soil, and will grow 
where clover will not, affording a yast amount 
of foliage and shading the land completely, 
on even the poorest soil, without any other 
manure than a little charcoal, or well rotted 
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digestion, asthma, fever, consumption, mo-/think that they cannot afford for breedingt 


rheumatism, roup and vermin, may be! purposes anything but old and broken down 
traced to this. We have Most 50 chickens ina Gace. And then the impression seems to be 
single storm where wind and rain has found} ye general that perfection or good qualities 
its way to broods which we i sag were! in the sire will counteract and redeem any de- 
safe, aad it was twenty years before we dis-| fect in the dam. That the sire does exercise 
coyered a remedy, Now we rarely lose 4/9 powerful influence on the general appearance 
chicken by disease. After taking your chick-| of the progeny is not to be denied, this being 
ens or tur hi from the nest, place them upon| most marked and manifest in the general out- 
a tight scaffold in the barn, and tie the moth-| lines and in color. But the qualities of tem- 
er there, where they will be kept frem wind per, disposition, endurance, courage and oth- 
and rain, and if fed rezularly thy ® variety! ers of like nature, are generally more evident- 
of food, they will remain healthy, and grow] ly derived from the dam. A gentleman with 
with wonderful rapidity. Keep them in this|q quick eye for good points in a horse, has 
pein, until spme time in May, and then if] stated, that in repeated journeys through some 
vi aré placed ih coops, do not let them run| of the Western States, he hasseldom seen any 
at large during rainy weather, or while the/ superior, or really any good horses. ‘These 
grass is wet with dew in the morning. Ob-| States, or those portions of them which are’ 
serving these simple rules, there isno difficulty) situated upon the main thoroughfares, seem 
whatever in rearing young turkeys or chickens./to abound in all kinds uf half-bred and defeo- 


1, Protection from wet and cold. tive horses, which would be of small y 
, 2. Sufficient room or range, so that they!in the best. Bastern markets. val 
may not be crowded. To raise good horses, it has been often said, 


3, A variety of wholesome food and water,| but needs to be said again,—we must begin 
with access to broken bones, oyster shells,| with good and sound materials, Both horse 
gravel or old mortar. and mare must begfree from an constitutional 

4, Perfect binge . | (ler transmissible Vice or defect, such as spav- 

But turkeys must have a wide range; to/ in, ring bone, contracted feet, heaves, or any 
confine them would be about as great a de-| affection of the breathing aparatus. If either 

arture from nature as to expect the pear! parent is thus diseased or otherwise defective 
stud of o call. Seed top flock of turkoge| heen eee 

. ny. casionally an animal m 

habitually at night near the buildings, and| which may agpenlilb be sound and, healthy, and 
hr ee pow FS veetg bo chy of garb) may continue to appear so until hardship, ill 
or tiem in high places, to which they may) fare, or the attack of some disease, brings the 
have she'lour arill be tent yg m or cape 8 constitution or Penne taint soon- 

way, the loss will be trilling, while the pronu er or later to the open light. 
ee ve farm where the samme atipunt off , Whileo many errors continue to be-dom 
deethal Ye'invested mitted in the breeding of horses,—while 
fed liberally ag autumn approaches, and|*° rut ae pre of Parca oie _— By 
: ig : ° |means and good judgment, are engaged in 
vr pct ene bay yd hg fs this business, it cannot be otherwise than that 
will ok only’ be fat Bionich, but their fles neu padilinnad-ctcheedaiie noma ae 
will be tender, juicy and sweet, These state-| 1.4 Slee which are necessary for the high- 
est success. A large numberor a majority of 


Ments grow vut of an actual experience of| 
many years in rearing turkeys and fowls.” | purchasers have discrimination enough to dis- 
Horse Breeding. | cern between the offspring of parents of good 

It may be accepted as a rule, having few,| constitution and the most valuable points, and 
if any exceptions, that it is most profitable to the offspriug of parents defective in these 
breed the best descriptions of horses. These) particulars. In addition to s proper selection 
ean Only be obtained from first class animals;|or animals to breed from, there are other 
and eyen the use of such will not be sufficient things essential te rearing horses of the most 
without the addition of the exercise of consid-| desirable qualities. Among these we would 
erable skill and good judgment in the rearing name as the most important, proper care and 
and management generally. | feeding during gestation, and also during the 
t Notwithstanding the unquestioned and man-| whole period uf growth from infancy to ma- 
truth of this position, many act in contra-|turity. The profits, as well as the satisfation 
riety to it, and continue to, breed from infe-) and pleasure, of the breeder will, as a general 
rior animals, Many permit themselves to in- rule, correspond in some measure, with the 
dolge in such a shori-sighted economy and in amount of skill and good judgment exercised 
sueh erroneous ealoulations as lead them to in these and other particulars of managment, 
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Southern Field Pea. 
A Field Pea of great economical value for 
feeding live stock, fattening swine, and im- 
oving the soil, is extensively grown in the 
uthern States, which is little known and 
less cultivated in the Northern and North- 
western por of this extended republic. The 
lant belongs pola the same tribe of 
The northern. field pea, (Pisum sativum,) but 
not to the same genus, Darby, in his “Bo- 
tany of the Southern States,” Torrey, and 
authorities, make it a genus by itself, called 
Vicia, from vincio to bind, This genus has 
but * sey pon. species, Ms Pattee ‘ot 
alter,) and, V. Acutifolia, iott,) 0 
Ooch their are forty or mt "hetions 4 The 
enus is thus described by Pro. Diety 
“*Calyz tubular, five toothed, the two op 
per teeth the shortest. Style bent; outside 
the style near the summit, villous. Legune 
many seeded. Leaves pinnate. Leaflets in 
seyeral pairs. Petioles extending into ten- 
drils,”’ ore 
It is doubtless indigenous; and from the 
circumstance of its having been cultivated by 
the aborigines, it has long been known ag the 
“Indian Pea,’ to distinguish it. from the En- 
glist garden ped, just as the indigenous maize 
as been denominated “Indian Corn,” to 
distinguish it from the common cereals brought 
over from Europe by the first colonists. Un- 
deg a wise system of farm economy this Ameri- 
ean Legume is second only ‘in yalue to maize 
from its natural adaptation to the soil an 
climate of the United States; and from the 
large amount of excéllent forage and seeds 
that may, with little labor, be produced per 
acre. 


Peas, beans and other pulse, belonging to! 


this. numerous family, have been, cultivated 
for the consumption of man and his domestica- 
ted animals from ‘the earliest ages of which 
history gives any account; and modern chemi- 
cal analysis has shown that the seeds of these 

lants are richer then wheat or ¢orn in flesh 
orming constituents. The stems and leaves 
of properly cured pea vines, whether belonging 
to the European or American genus, are three 
times as nutritious as the stems and leaves of 
wheat, rye, barley or oats, for feeding horses 
cattle, er sheep. Indian corn contains more 
oil and starch than either peas or beans; and 
therefore where the production of fat is the 
object, as in the last feeding of fat- 
ing hogs, corn is a litle better than peas. 
Por all growing or working animals, for sheep 
and dairy husbandry, and for making rich ma- 
nure, or turning in as 4 renovating crop, the 
Vicia has probably no equal amon Tibet 
can agricultural plants. Like the Bus tap- 
root of the bean, of clover, lucerne, and sane- 
foin, that of the cow-pea (as the plant is 


called in the South) descends, in a permeable 
soil, to agreat depth. This enables the plant 
to draw its mineral food from below the sur- 
face soil after the latter has been impoverish. 
ed by shallow plowing, washing, and excog- 
sive cropping, without the application of 
manure. “Old field pines,” so abundant at 
the South, flourish by the aid of that orgati. 
gation which imbibes aliment equally from the 
deep subsoil and the atmosphere. The foli 

of these trees recuperate exhausted land 
covering its nakedness with vegetable shoul 
as they fall and decay from year to year. Bat 
neither the modld nor manure formed of ping 
leaves is half #0 valuable as mould or manurg 
derived wholly from peas, or pea-vines.. The 
latter are truely a8 much better than pine straw 
to feed the hungry earth and strengthen it, ag 
they are to feed or nourish a hungry horse or 
cow. Kiyery one krows that a bushel of peas 
and @ bashel of sawdust are widely different 
in their value'and alimentary properties; while 
but ‘few know on what elements and their 
conditions this essential difference depends, 
Without going into a critical examination of 
this legume iu reference to its relative nutri- 
tive value, or soluble elements avaliable té 
form healthy blood’ in animals, suffice it 10 
say there is ‘no other plint which, taken ss 
whole, including seeds, stems, leaves, and 
rote, excels it. 

Whether ‘this southern plant will flourish as 
well in all the northern States as it does in its 
natural climate admits of doubt} although the 
writer believes that it will grow and ripen its 
fruit ata lower temperature than maize, 
which is also a southern plant. After wheat 
had been harvested in May, the land plowéd, 
|seeded, and a crop of indigenous. grass grown 
jand cut for hay in July, we have known the 
jland to be plowed for the third crop, sown # 
|cow-peas, and these come to maturity in time 
\to'seed the ground again with wheat in Aa- 
|tamn, in the vicinity of Augusta, Ga. Asthe 
| plant requires less heat than corn, it is posti- 
/ble'that it may ripen in a climate as cool 
(that of England, where maize cannot be su 
cessfully cultivated. Experiment, however 
can only settle the question of its geograpbiodl 
and olimatic limits. It is already successfully 
cultivated as far north as New Jersey, Dr. 
Houghton of Philadelpia has writen two ar- 
ticles. on this subject recently, which appear 
in the January and February numbers of the 
Pa. Farm Journal, in which he states his é- 
perience and observations. He saye—‘Th 
field pea, as I have stated in a previous arti- 
cle, delights in a sandy soil, and will gtow 
where clover will not, affording a vast amount 
of folidge and shading the land completely, 
on even the poorest soil, without any other 
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digestion, asthma, fever, consumption, mo- 
ping, rheumatism, roupand vermin, may be 
traced to this. We have Post 50 chickens ina 
single storm where wind and rain has found 
its way to broods which we pera were 
safe, aad it was twenty years before we dis- 
covered & temedy. Now we rarely lose a 
chicken by disease. After taking your chick- 
ens or turkeys from the nest, place them upon 
a tight scaffold in the barn, and tie the moth- 
er there, where they will be kept frem wind 
and rain, and if fed rezularly apes @ variety 
of food, they will remain healthy, and grow 
with wonderful rapidity. Keep them in this 
sition until © time in May, and then if 
ty are placed tb coops, do not let them run 
at large during rainy weather, or while the 
uals wet with dew in the morning. Ob- 
serving these simple rules, there is no difficalty 
whatever inrearing young turkeys or chickens. 

1, Protection from wet and cold. 

2. Sufficient room or range, so that they 
may not be crowded. 

3. A variety of wholesome food and water, 
with access to broken bones, oyster shells, 

avel or old mortar. 

4, Perfect cleanliness. 

But turkeys must have a wide range; to 
eonfine them would be about as great a de- 


think that they cannot afford for breedingt 
purposes anything but old and broken down 
mares. And then the impression seems to be 
ery general that perfection or good qualities 
in the sire will counteract and redeem any de- 
fect in the dam. That the sire does exercise 
a powerful influence on the general appearance 
of the progeny is not to be denied, this being 
most marked and manifest in the general out- 
lines and in color. But the qualities of tem- 
per, disposition, endurance, courage and oth- 
ers of like nature, are generally more evident- 
ly derived from the dam. A gentleman with 
a quick eye for good points in a horse, has 
stated, that in repeated journeys through some 
of the Western States, he hasseldom seen any 
superior, or really any good horses. ‘These 
States, or those portions of them which are’ 
situated upon the main thoroughfares, seem 
to abound in all kinds uf half-bred and defeo- 
tive horses, which would be of small yalue 
in the best Eastern markets. a 
To raise good horses, it has been often said, 
but needs to be said again,—we must begin 
with good and sound materials. Both horse 
and mare must bafree from an constitutional 
or transmissible Vice or defect, such as spav- 
in, ring bone, contracted feet, heaves, or any 
affection of the breathing aparatus. If either 





arture from nature as to expect the pear 
ct the willow, or a fleece Of fine wool upon 
the back of a calf. Feed the flock of turkeys| 


parent is thus diseased or otherwise defective 
or unsound we cannot obtain a sound proge- 
ny- Occasionally an animal may be produced 


405° C ftir i oe 
= 





habitually at night near the buildings, and! which may appear to be sound and healthy, and 
thus induce them to come to roosts prepared) may continue to appear so until hardship, ill 
for them in high places, to which they may) fare, or the attack of some disease, brings the 
have convenient access. Cared for in this) defective constitution or hereditary taint soon- 


way, the loss will be trifling, while the profit! 
wil usually be larger than from any other| 
item on the farm where the same amount of! 
capital is invested. 

fed liberally as autumn approaches, and) 
continued until market time, there will be no! 
need Of shutting them up for fattening; they 
will not only be fat enough, but their flesh) 
will be tender, juicy and sweet, These state-| 
ments grow uut of an actual experience of 
many years in rearing turkeys and fowls.” 





er or later to the open light. 


While.so many errors continue to becom- 
mitted in the breeding of horses,—while 
so few possessed of the requisite skill, tact, 
means and good judgment, are engaged in 
this business, it cannot be-otherwise than that 
it might be carried on with no small profit by 
any possessed of the skill, tact, conveniences 
and judgment which are necessary for the high- 
est success. A large numberor# majority of 


| purchasers have discrimination enough to dis- 


Horse Breeding. | cern between the offspring of parents of good 


It may be accepted as a rule, having few, 


constitution and the most valuable points, and 





if any exceptions, that it is most profitable to the offspriug of parents defective in these 
breed the best descriptions of horses. These particulars. In addition to a proper selection 
ean only be obtained from first class animals;|or animals to breed from, there are other 
and eyen the use of such will not be sufficient things essential te rearing horses of the most 
without the addition of the exercise of consid-| desirable qualities. Among these we would 
erable skill and good judgment in the rearing name as the most important, proper care and 

management generally. | feeding during gestation, and also during the 
_. Notwithstanding the unquestioned and man-| whole period uf growth from infancy to ma- 

truth of this position, many act in contra-|turity. The profits, as well as the satisfation 
riety to it, and continue to. breed from infe-| and pleasure, of the breeder will, as a general 
rior animals, Many permit themselves to in- rule, correspond in some measure, with the 
dolge in such  shori-sighted economy and in amount of skill and good judgment exercised 
sueh erroneous ealculations as lead them to in these and other particulars of managment, 
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Sraepy Ours ror Founpsr.—As soon as 
ou find your horse is foundered, bleed him in 
the neck in proportion to the greatness of the 
founder. In extreme cases you may bleed him 
as long as he can stand up. Then draw his 
head up, as is common in drenching, and with 
a at. put back on his tongue strong salt, 
until you get him to swallow one pint. Be 
careful not to let him drink too much. Then 
amnoint round the edges of his hoofs with 
spirits of turpentine, and your horse will be 
well in one hour. A founder pervades every 
part of the system of a horse. The fleam ar- 
rests it from the blood, the salt arrests it from 
the stomach and bowels; and the spirit of 
turpentine arrests it from the feet and limbs. 
F once rode a hired horse ninety-nine miles 
in'two days, returning him at night the second 
day; and his owner would not have known 
that he had been foundered if I had not told 
him; and his founder was one of the deepest 
kind. I once in a travel of seven hundred 
miles, foundered my horse three times, and | 
do not think my journey was retarded more 
than one day by the misfortune, having in all 
oases Observed and practiced the above pre- 
scription. 1 have known a foundered horse 
turned in at night on green feed ; in the morn- 
ing he would be well, having been 
the green feed. All founders must 
ed to immediately.—S. W. Farmer. 


The House Wren. 

A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, in 
giving on interesting description of the habits 
of this bird, relates the tollowing: 

Several years since, a pair of wrens nested 
in the portico of a neighboring house; and 
much interest being excited ia them, from 
their confidence, they were closely observed. 
All went on happily till the female commenced 

tting, when the arch enemy of wrens, a cat, 
pulled down the nést, and killed her, The 
male immediately commenced rebuilding the 
neat, stopping occasionally to utter a mourn- 
fal call for hislost mate. After about a week 
had elapsed, having finished the nest, all but 
the lining of feathers, he ceased his sorrowful 
note, and sitting on a tree close by, continued 
for several days to pour forth his loudest song, 
when, though he had not once left the neigh- 
borhood he was joined bya female. The new 
mate spent a day or two in examining the 
aren and being apparently satisfied, she 
hed the nest by lining it with feathers, 
and as it was now protected by a wire grating, 
the pair raised their young in safety. 
. Bat last summer, I saw enacted a more cu- 
rious seone, in bird lite. In the same porti- 
c0 a pair of wrens had their nest, and in the 
wood-shed, at the back of the house, anoth- 
er couple had taken up their quarters. After 


e attend- 





urged by| bl 


those in the portico had finished their nest, 
aud several eggs had been laid, the male wag 
killed. After some days, chirping anxiously, 
the discongolate little widow went away, but 
in four or five days she returned, threw the 
ogee and lining out of the nest, and commenc- 

twittering at a great rate; and shortly af- 
terwards she was joined by 4 male bird, when 
she re-lined the nest, and again commenced 
lay.ng. It was now discovered to our sur- 
prise, that the widowed wren’s new husband 
was no other than the male of the pair whose 
nest was in the wood-shed; the female of 
which was at this time sitting. Ee did not 
however, entirely desert hice mate; and 
when her young were hatchei, helped take 
care of them, till the other brood made its 
appearance, to which he then carried all the 
food he collected. Still, he would occasion- 
ally be seen to fly from one nest to the other, 
but the deserted female very properly paid no 
attention to him, and, now, never welcomed 
him with the usual loving twitter. 

There are other wrens in this country, with 
the same lively manner, and some which have 
finer songs, or more beautiful lumage ; but 
all lack the pre-eminently social qualities that 
rerders our’ homely little favorite so agreea- 
e. ROBERT W. KENNICOTTY. 
The Grove, Ill. 


Vandalism. 

‘One night last week, ten fine Durham cat- 
tle, belonging to Col, Morris, of Morrisania, 
N. Y., were abstracted from his premises and 
driven ee 5 Some clue was obtained, which 
led to the discovery of the carcases of the cat- 
tle, dressed and exposed for sale in one of 
the New York markets. ‘Lhe hides were found 
in Newark, New Jersey, whither the rogues 
had taken the precaution to send them. Six 
of a gang, of which it was ascertained there 
were ten in all, were arrested, and the Colo- 
nel has them now safely lodged in jail in 
Westchester county, as he dared not trust to 
New York city justice, for their safe keeping 
and trial.” 

Jn view of the animals stolen bein 
Col. Morris’s imported stock for Breeding 
purposes, the indignation that every one must 
feel at such vandalism, no one will be found 
fully able to express !—but will they take time 
to hit upon a proper degree of punishment for 
infliction upon the—we want terms in which 
to express our detestation! Our first propos- 
al is, for the State in which the offense was 
committed, to construct an iron cage with 8 
many cells as there are criminals, place it up- 
on wheels, attach to it'a pair of the finest 
horses in the country, and give it into the care 
of some very respectable person to attund it; 
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and set it to travel the country, as a collec- 
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tion of ‘wild beasts of the most ferocious or- 
der,’’ for exhibition at,12 1-2 cts. per head, 
women and children half price, and keep them 
going, until the value of the animuls and 50 
pér cent. above, shall have been paid to the 
owners, after which the wretches may be re- 
lieved, by the infliction of confinement for life! 
A first thought, that may be improved upon, a 
friend just come into the office proposing, that 
alter the expenses of ownership and travel 
have been defrayed, that thoy be given to the 
jailor as his parqniatie, to be continued on ex- 
hibition, and be liable to be “stirred up with 
a long pole,”’ as often as customers shall drop 
in to examine them ; at the same time, that a 
certain portion of the receipts shail go to the 

of their wives and families—is it pos- 
sible that such wretches can have either ?— 
after a regular bill of divorcement shall have 
been granted to their wives by the law-courts. 
—Boston Cultivator. 





Fine Bloeded Stock. 

We noticed, yesterday, passing through this 
eity, @ lot of very fine blooded sheep, belong- 
ing, as we afterwards learned, to Mr. H. D. 
Brown, of Danville, Montgomery: county, in 
this State. Mr. Brown is Levating himself to 
the establishment of a stock raising farm, for 
which his section of the State is remarkably 
well adapted. With this object in view he 
is now returning from 4 visit to the Kast, 
where he has purchased, aside from the sheep 
in question several varieties of the imported 
stocks of eattle and asplendid horse, intended 
for the introduction of a larger and better 
made horse for farming purposes; a deficiency 
which is admitted to exist in that portion of 
the State. These animals, in consequence of 
the heat of the weather, and their fat eondi- 
tion, he wasafraid to bring on board a steam- 
boat at the present time, but has aranged to 
do so next fall. 

The sheep will be regarded as curiosities in 
his section, and almost anywhere else. One 
of them, a French buck, raised by Mrrriti 
Boyouam, of Vermont, and of the Tainter im- 
portation, sheared sixteen pounds when ten 
months old—has taken two premiums, and 
cost Mr. Brown, two hundred and fifty dollars. 
This may seem to the uninitiated a very high 
price, but when the beautiful texture of the 

ce is considered, and that it will hereafter 
be greatly increased, the surprise ought not 
to be so great. He has also five Spanish ewes 
from the flock of Murdock, in Vermont; two 
from Rockwell ia Vermont; eight selected from 
the flock of 8S. Arnoup, former Cashier of 
Seneca County Bank, Ohio, raised from sheep 
selected from Murpock & fiituorr’s flock, and 
sired bys buck from E., Hammonn’s flock. 
Five raised by D. W,Easruax, Seneca County, 





Ohio—of Spanish descent, by his stock buck 
Blackhawk-—-the latter raised by Roninson, of 
Vermont, and his sire was sold several years 
ago for $500, by Brxcaau of Vermont. Five 
other animals, half Spanish and half French 
raised by Jerry Bincuau.' One Black hawk 
buck, of Spanish descent, and another of 
Spanish descent, raised by Atrwoop, of Ver- 
mont. The ewes belonging to this flock were 
purchased at $25 a head and are regarded 
as of very fine quality. Altogether, we ap- 

rehend such a flock of fine blooded animals 

as never been brought to this State, and we 
hope Mr. Brown may reap a rich reward from 
his enterprise. — Republican, 





Farraxinc Srrixnc Pics ror Porx.—For 
twelve years I have fatted spring pigs. The 
2d of December last | had a litter of pigs 
come, one-half Berkshire and Leicester, opt 
the same in a common pen, and, as soon as 
they would eat, fed them Indian meal gruel, 
cooked, in proportions as follows: For every _ 
32 gallons of water, when near boiling heat, 
I stirred in 20 lbs. of Indian meal, ground fine; 
feed the pigs three times a day what they would 
eat. Atter three and a half months old, they 
gained one pound per day—gave them sulphur 
once a week, and changed their food to d 
meal for three or four feedings. ‘The middle 
of May [ sold three of the same to butchers, 
at $6 per hundred dressed. Averaging the 
whole at the price of those sold, the corn feed 
would pay 10s. per bushel for what they had 
eaten. Have fed the rest on boiled corn ex- 
clusively up to this time. Intend to feed them 
up to January next, and then will give you 
the result of the whole. 

¥or those that have not corn, falling apples, 
pumpkins, orsmall potatoes, boiled with shorts 
stirred in, will answer a good purpose to make 
pigs grow. They should be confined in @ 
close pen with a small yard back, and kept 
clean.— Marcus Persons, in Rural New Yor- 
ker. 


CaBBaces ror Cows,—The editor of the 
Agricultural Gazette (Eng,) estimates one 
acre of cabbages to be worth three acres of 
turnips for cows. He recommends sowin 
seeds in beds, either in autumn or spring, an 
transplanting toward the end of May, at the 
rate of 8000 plants to the acre. One pound 
of seed will produce about 2400 plants.— 
Country Gentleman. 





Fowts—-The Ohio Farmer suys, as the 
manure of the hen house is the best for onions, 
80 onions, chopped fine and mixed with Indian 
meal, is occasionally the best food for chickens. 
It should be given once or twice a week, end 
will prevent gapes and all kinds of inflamation 
of the throat and eyes. ; 
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A Farmer’s Garden. 


There has been a great change within a few 
.among our farmers in regard to the cul- 
on ofa kitchen gorden; but there is 
t room yet left for improvement, and 
ould urge upon the attention of all, the 
ue and necessiity of an ample and sé¢asona- 
ble supply of garden vegetables. It speaks 
oorly for the farmer’s economy, even 
gh his field be bey well tilled, to see 
garden fence broken down and the plot 
overgrown with grass and weeds, No one can 
estimate until he has tried it, the value of a 
eon small but well cultivated garden. The 
constant rotation of fresh and delicious 
vegetables it affords for the table, and the 
amount it saves of the more substantial pro- 
visions, to say nothing of the higher consider- 
ations of comfort and health are among its 
numerous advantages. 

‘It has usually been the case, and the same 
atate of things perhapé exists to-day, that the 
eare bestowed upon the garden is in inverse 
ratio to the size of the occupant’s premises 
and his pecaniary ability. If a man owns but 
half an acre of ground or less, he makes it tell 
essentially in the way of vegetables aad fruits; 
While’ he who boasts the possession of o hun- 
dred or more acres, plows and sows broad 
fields and not unfrequently lets the gardenrun 
to waste. Ilis wite, through all the early 
season is limited in range of edibles to the 

k barrel, the flour barrel, and the potato 
Pin, on which enormous drafts are made to 
' fefy the cravings of half dozen hungry 
hands, 
* Buch things as pie plant, lettuce, and as- 
are us are only read about, not seen; while 
‘Bumble neighbor of the half acre has an 
‘abundant supp y of all these things. In mid- 
Summer the farmer’s women folks: make in- 
Todds into the fields for peas and green corn, 
While'the other has far f 







The range of kitchen vegetables, an abun- 
dance of which. can be raised upon a half 
acre, of even less, is far too large to be enu- 
merated here; but the seed store will furnish 
the. seed, anda little labor with the hoe and 
rake, after a thorough plowing and manuring 
will fit the ground for its reception. The va- 
rious kinds of roots, peas, beans, and corn, 
eucumbers, cabbages; and tomatoes, and doz- 
ens of other things of similar character, will 

ay for cultivation in dollars, for every expen- 
Titure in dimes. But the mere question of 
dollars and cents is unworthy of account, 
when compared with the other advantages to 
be derived from the good garden. The inno- 
‘eent indulgence of the appetite, the promotiou 
of health and strength, the cultivation of taste 
fer the ornamcntal, which even the laying out, 


ee, étter articles and a J 
, greatér variety immediately at hand. 


of a vegetable garden will not fail to promote, 
are some Of these higher advantages, 

The a ied may very reasonably be asked, 
why it happens that the garden of the farmer 
is 60 frequently neglected, while the plot of 
the poor mechanic or the limited homestead 
of the tradesman is made to yield so abun- 
dantly? The reason, is undoubtedly this.— 
With the former, the garden is molt & 8eC- 
ondary consideration, and perhaps not so 
much as that; while with the latter, it is his 
pear and delight. Every inch of land ig 

rought into regpisttion, and he watches eve- 
ry tiny seed as it vegetates and develops itself 
into a broad-leafed plant. If he laments at 
all, it is over the narrow bounds that. hedge in 
his out-door labors, and the comforts of his 
family, The garden of the farmer is sowed 
and planted at odd spells, tool ate or too early, 
when it will not interfere with field labors. It 
is hoed and woeded (if hoed and weeded at all) 
at times when itis teo stormy to, work out 
doors, or it is set as ‘a task anterior to a heli- 
day, and vite nt! wretchedly done. 

A greater reform than has yet taken place 
in the farming community is needed, and must 
be effected. Agricultural papers have done 
much to bring about such a reform, but their 
mission in this field ts not yet ended. We will 
stake our reputation, on this, that any indus- 
trious intelligent farmer, who has never taken 
the pains to cultivate an excellent kitchen gar- 
den, will never ‘be withoat one after he we 
triedthe experiment for a single season.— Ru- 
ral New Yorker. 


Books for the Garden and Orchard. 

Next to the blessedness of having a bit of 
earth to call your own, is that of baving & 
practical treatise to tell you how to cultivate 
and improve it, A man who would go miles 
to see a gardener or fruit grower, to learn the 
best method of growing a plant or tree;*would 
not perhaps open a book-containing the same 
information more fully and clearly stated. 
We are glad te see the multiplication of books 
upon rural affairs, and we, who were stinted 
in our boy-hood to the very brief agricultural 
hints found in the Farmers’ Almanac, really 
envy the young farmers of this generation, 
who have handsome duodecimos, and octavos 
even, illumined with splendid drawings of 
trees, fruits and flowers for their edification. 
If we ever wish to be young again, it is to im- 
prove the comparative leisure of youth in gain- 
ing that knowledge of the garden, the orchard 
and the farm, which the press is continually 
sending out'upon the world. Our best gar- 
deners and fruit growers are now writers for 
the public, embodying their experience of long 
years, in agricultural journals and text books, 
so that a novice in the manipulation of the 
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soil, if he will avail himself of their teachings, jranean shown us, growing in the same section ; 
f with the above mentioned white, were not af- 


may become skilled in all the mysteries 0 
enltivation. 


A friend of ours, who says he takes agri- 
cultural papers and buys books to save post- 
e has the right view of the subject. You 
will really gain more practical knowledge of 
caltivalion trom almost any of the volumes is- 
sued from the agricultural press, or from a 
years’ file of a good agricultural Journal, than 
you could gain from ten times the cost expend- 
ed in correspondence with the best farmers 
and fruit growers in the country; saying noth- 
ing of your own time spent in the effort. 
e time of seed-sowing in the garden bas 
come, and now is the time to take counsel, and 
lay out your plans for the season.— American 


Agriculturist, 


Tay Weevit.—We were yesterday shown 
Mr. James Otis, Berlin, Erie county, 
several heads of white, or bald wheat, upon 
which the weevil had commenced his ravages. 
Mr. Otis, a practical farmer has paid minute at- 
tention to the movements of this animal, whose 
ravages are 30 much feared and has endeavor- 
ed to ascertain what it is, and in what manner 
it affects the wheat. The weevil is a winged 
insect similar in size to a small musquito, its 
body being long in propeetioe and termina- 
ting in a “feeler.”” It lights upon the base of 
the head of the wheat in the process of forma- 
tien; and crawling up inserts its body back- 
wards and downwards between the forming 
kernel and the outside covering, depositing 
upon the kernel its “nit,” as it is called, a 
small, yellow, and almost shapeless mass, 
and which absorbs the nourishment properly 
belonging to the kernel itself. 

We examined with a nicrosope this young 
weevil in various stages of devolpment, and 
found that as this “rit”? grows, it becomes 
proportionately long with pointed ends, and 
moves about within a short compass, though 
no legs, nor appearance of head or tail are 
discernable, it gradually exhibits the form of 
& beetle shaped young insect with wings and 
six legs; whithout however changing color. 
To this last described stage the animal has 
how progressed. Mr. Otis informs us that the 
fly, when seeking to deposit its eggs, crawls 
slowly ap one row of the kernnls, and in case 
it finds no opening in which to insinuate itself, 
commences again at the base of another row 
and proceeds in like manner, 

The white wheat, so far that we can learn, 
seems to be the only kind affected, the reasons 
for which are, undoubtedly, these: the kernels 
form comparatively late, are unprotected by a 
“beard,’’ and are separated from each other, 
and from their covering, by greater spaces 
than any other. The specimens of Mediter- 







































fected; the kernels were nearly, if not come 
pletely formed, while that of the white had 
‘not reached more than one-half its full size, 

Mr. Otis says that the wheat crop in Erie 
county will be “fair,” though not so much 
winter wheat was sown as usual.— Cleveland 
Herald. 


Green Beans or Snaps, 

| Green beans or snaps, green peas and roasts 
ling ears may be had every day in winter at a 
ivery trifling amount of trouble. They are all 
preserved by being packed away insalt. The 
isalt is removed before cooking by steeping in 
iwarm water. We had on the table a fine dish 
‘of snaps on the 25th of December, (Obrist- 
‘mas day,) and have been using them since as 
loften as desired. 

|. Mode of preseserying Beans.— Take any 
tight vessel, jar or barrel, and lay down a lay- 
ler of beans and then cover lightly with salt, 
another layer of beans and then salt, and so 
on until vessel is full. Green peas are pre- 
served in the same manner. 











| To Preserve Oorn.—First shave the corn 
from the cob with a sharp knife, and then 
‘pack in a close yessel corn and salt in alter- 
pate layers, until the vessel is full, soak well 
\in warm water before cooking, and it is just 
\as gaod as it is insummer. #4 it all of you 
jwho are fond of good eating.—A. O. Sravzen- 
son, in Tip. Farmer. 

Great Satz or SHot-norns In Encuanp.—At 
Hendon, Engiand, on'the 24th of April, asale 
of 101 cuttlé, consisting of 77 cows and heifers 
and 24 bulls, took place, at prices rangi 
from 15 to 500 guineas each. Some of the 
English journals attribute the high price to 
American bidders, who they say are getting 
away their best cattle. They advance the 
opinion that our aan associations, by 
which the expense is so divided, can afford to © 
pay higher prices than individual buyers in 
their own country. 








Wurrewasn.—Poor whitewash is a serious’ 
injury to a wall or ceiling, and when once on 
lit is difficult to get it off or properly cover it 
land produce a clear white appearance. This 
\is the season for cleaning up, and we will give 
ithe recipe for a first rate wash. Quick lime, 
slacked by boiling water, stirring it until so 
slacked, Then dissolve in water white vitriol, 
(sulphate of zinc,) which you get at the drug- 
gists, atthe rate of two pounds of zine to a 
half barrel of whitewash, making it about the 
lconsisteney of rich milk. This sulphate of 
zine will cause the wash to harden; and to 
prevent the lime from rubbing off, a pound of 
fine salt should be thrown into it. 
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Concluded from page 301. 
our industrial classes and their teachers—a 
‘and varied education, adapted to the 
manifold wants of a practical and enterprising 
le, sach ef Megane being in manifest eon- 
mee with the popular will, and demand- 
e united efforts of ournational strength.” 
of these proceedings were forwarded 
the Gavernor to the Execative and Legis- 
lature of each State in the Union, inviting 
their co-operation. 

The need and importance of this effort to 
educate the people, is universally felt. It has 
been warmly and generally recommended by 
ees by the Executive and Legislatures 
of. different States, and by distinguished indi- 
yvidaals, It only remains that these worthy 
efforts should be seconded, and the work con- 
summated by the people themselves, 

Am inposing convention was held in the city 
of Albany, io January, 1853, ‘on the subject 
of a practical national system of education. 
Oa this. occassion, a committee of twenty-one 
was appointed to report a plan, Among 
these appear the names of the venerable Pres- 
ident Wavtann, of Brown University ; Bishop 
Porresr, of Pennsylvania, Wasitncton [rvina, 
oor Honr and Senator Dix of New York, 
ident Hireacock of Amherst College, 
lessor Weuster, Henry, Bacue, Mircarwn 

of Cincianatti, Preroe of Cambridge. 
_ Rev. Dr. Wreorr said, ‘The enterprise was 
one for the masses. It would open the path 
of knowledge for all the youth in the land, 
and from the common, school to the highest 
university, our eduvational iastitutions should 
' be thrown open to all, _ The proper spirit for 

the work was already abroad.” 

~ On repablishing the plan of Professor Tur- 
us, He eflitor ot the New York Tribune re- 
marks: ‘*The great idea of a higher or thor- 
ough education for the sons and daughters of 
farmers, mechanics, and laborers, is every- 
- where forcing itself on the public attention. 
Oar race needs the best instruction and disci- 

ine to qualify them for working, as well as 

thinking and talking.” 

President Hirencock, of Amherst College, 

ks with enthusiasm of three hundred and 
y-two schools in Karope, mostly of recent 
origin. He said he was amased at the rapid 
made within a few years, in those 
‘achools for farmers. He did not believe there 
was a class of students of any kind in our 
| country, who would be able to answer one- 
tenth of the questions which those young men 
answered promptly. 





-At a meeting of the Massachusetts Board) 


 @f Agriculture, aftor a thorough discussion of 
the subject, by eminent practical and seien- 
men, who were present, it was 





Resolved, That o thorough and systematic’ 


course of education, is as necessary to pre- 
pare the cultivator of the soil for pre-emi- 
nence. in his calling, as to secure excellence 
in any science or art; that for want of such an 
education millions of dollars, and a vast 
amount of time and energy, are annually lost 
to the commonwealth, and that the yeoman:y 
have aright to claim from the Government the 
same fostering care which is extended to oth- 
er great interests of the community. 

How can our farmers reconcile their own 
minds and consciences to the fact, that whilet 
institutions of this admirable character are in 
full operation in Europe, and exercising a 
most beneficial influence upon the public mind, 
nothing is done here! The agricultural semi- 
naries there, are a boon granted to the people, 
who have no voice inthe Government. Tere, 
where the people govern, the farmers are the 
more numerous, and the ruling class, and may 
command such schools. If, then, we and our 
children remain comparatively degraded and 
ignorant for the want of these instiutions, how 
can we reconcile the neglect to our duty as 
American citizens? Io France, alone, there 
are seventy-five of these institutions, all of 
which exert a powerful and salutary influence. 
To one of these the Government made an ap- 
propriation in 1849 of half a million of dollars. 
Another has already graduated six hundred 
well educated farmers who immediately found 
honerable and lucrative situations. Despotie 
Russia has sixty-eight of these schools, some 
of which are of ahigh order. ‘*Qannot each 
of our confederated Republics afford one?” 
The Hon, M. B, Wiipvgr estimates the loss of 
the singie S.ate of Massachusetts, im the pro- 
duct of her grains, for want of the knowledge 
and skill which such institions woald give, at 
two millions of dollars annually. Sound re- 
flection may show us that this calculation is 
within the truth. If so, what enterprise cas 
be more important to the nation than the ear- 
ly establishment of institutions that will eon- 
tribute more to its solid wealth in one year, 
than might be derived from the gold of Cali- 
fornia, in ten; whilst securing a treasure more 
important and less perishable than gold, by 
moral and intellectual culture. Shall we not 
then take early and effectual measures to edu- 
cate the Farmer? We.would rather say, 
‘‘Farmers, will you not educate yourselves?” 
For you are the controlling power in the State, 
and may command that this desirable objeot 
shall be thoroughly accomplished. 

_In Illinois, much is already due to Prof. 
Torner, and the many able and disinterested 
men who have broughi this subjet of edueating 
the Farmers, Mechanics and.Merchants, before 
the people. They will persevre, but they ask 
the aid and co-operation of all good men who 
are friends to the cause. may aot the 
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great im ortance of this subject be urged upon 
publie attention with more confidence, no tees 


than heartiness and good will when it is con- 
sidered that the institutions proposed . will 
eonflict in no possible manner with the exist- 
ing literary institutions of the country. So far, 
from it, they will cultivate a taste for letters 
among the mass of the people, and a more 
general desire for ripe scholarship. 

In this connection it may be interesting to 
state, that the inereased attention recently 
given to County and State Socicties, Has al- 
ready produced an excellent influence, and in- 
duced greatimprovements in agriculture. The 
States of Missouri and Illinois, have both 
passed acts encouraging the formation of 
county agticultiiral societies during their re- 
cent sesions. ‘It is an assurance that they will 
hereafter do more and better. And here, itis 
just to remark, that the efforts of the same 
enlightened men who are aming to establish 
suitable schools for the scientific instruction 
of the farmer, have also been foremost and 
most efficient in instituting State and county 
societies. Indeed, how could it be otherwise? 

Agricultura] societies, with their admirable 
exhibitiens and fairs, are the natural auxil- 
liaries—they are indeed the practical exercises 
ofa good scientific, educations They must 
advance in interest and importance, as indus- 
trial schools are established and multiplied. 

GrernvirLe, Inxs. W. 


From tke Boston Cultivator. 
The Curculio. 

Inquiries are constantly made for a remedy 
against the curculio. We know of nothing 
better than jarring the trees and catching the 
insects on cloths spread underneath. This, if 
followed up every dey or two from the time 
the fruit is set till it is two-thirds grown, will 
insure a crop. A mallet with India rubber or 
several thicknesses of cloth fastened on it may 
be used for jarring the tree, giving the limbs 
& smart blow. Morning is the best time for 
the work—the insect being then less active— 
though it is better to do it in the evening than 
in the middle of the day. 

We have heard of partial success in saving 

lums from thegavages of this insect by ft. m- 
igation. Mr. C, H. Hall of Blue Rock, Ohio, 
& successful cultivator of fruit, with whom we 
were acquainted several years ago, practiced 
this method, which he has lately described ip 
the Ohio Farmer, as follows: 

‘I melted brimstone, and prepared matches, 
by taking old woolen rags, about three inches 
square and dipped them into the melted brim- 
stone, keeping the pan containing it setting on 
& warm stove. this means, I prepared 
matches enough to last me aeus weeks. 
When the plums were about the size of a com- 
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mon pea, I commenced smoking, by using a 
pole long enough te reach the top of theitrees, 
split the small end, stuck my match in it, get 
fire to it, and held it so that the fumes of the 
sulphur would fly all through the top of the 
tree. This I did from two to three eveni 
each week, for severz:!] weeks, or through the 
senson of the curculio’s work, and the result 
was, that I had plums every year.’ 

_—-—-+-2 82 

Do Spare the Birds. 

The time of the singing of birds is come’’ 

Here! you great Jout of a fellow—what are 
you about there, in that man’s orchard, skulk- 
ing along under the fences, with a gun in your 
hand! ‘Goin’ to shute the birds,’ did you 
say? You lazy loafing scapegrace—go home 
and go to work at something that will kee 
you outof the devil’s workshop, idlenest) 
and that will be of some service to the faniily 
that feedsyou. Ask your father if he cannot 
find something useful to do—if not ask him.to 
get you a chance tu learn an bonest trade; ask 
your poor mother, who cocks your food 
mends and washes your cloths, makes our bed 
and tolerates your lazy person in the houses if 
she would not like to ae scme chips picked 
up, some cord-wood cut, come oven-wood 
split and brought in, or the door-yards raked 
over, orsome flower- beds inthe garden made, 
Tax your ingenuity, if you: bave any, to find 
something to do in or around the house rather 
than to move your slab-sided person about the 
highways, or to be loafing amongst the fields 
and orchards with gen and emmupition, in 
pursuit of the pretty orioles, the red wings, 
the yellow-hammers, and the sweet singing 
robins and peace-birds.. Can a boy who 
thinks anything of himself descend to a lower 
calling than to be thus engaged in taking the 
lives. of those innocent and beatiful tenants of 
the field and grove—lives, which,:when he 
has taken them, reno possible worth or 
utility to himself or anybody else? It is cow- 
ard)y; it isdastardly. There is a law against 
this wanton destruction of these beautiful 
birds, which are so usefulto men. Itissevere, 
and ought to be enforced.— Drew’s Rural. 





Wheat kept in old ealt barrels will never be 
destroyed by the weevil. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
WEDGE Hovse, Saturday June 30, 

Shere has teem vo chenge in the Cattle market for the 
part week, although severai lots were ebip ped, it bed no ef 
fect on the market, Cattle keep ccming in faster than 
they sell, end there are at the end of this week abcut 900 
bead left unsold. 

HOGS— Market active, end both gocd buteber and ship- 
ping begs are in demsend, 

SHEBF—Market dull and declining. Wequote, choice 
cattle at from 6% te 7%, net} common 2 to 2 gross; Obet- 
ckee Texas, $10 to $20 per head; Milch Cowsy #15 to $26. 

HOGS—Good butcher's €%, net; shipping, 6 net. 

SHBEP—At from $1 to $2 60 per head. 
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ticed by the gay throng of fatterers that 
they may attract. Can you not come and 
bring your little girls and spend a week or 
two with me in my cottage home, away 
trom the noise and bustle of your proud city 
home? If you will I will try to afford you 
all the repose and recreation that would 


milp Circle. 


Conducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 








—— 
) “@t7"We copy below a few paragraphs, 
from a letter from a friend with whom we 
feel great sympathy, as her views of the, add to your health and enjoyment. 
aim and end of life are so much like our, Thanksto you, for your undeserved no- 
own, Although the letter was written for tice of me. If | meet with any one going 
- Our own personal perusal, yet we believe, down I will send you a pretty bouquet of 
our friend will pardon us for taking a small flowers, and something else that you will 
on of her kind letter for our Famriy} prize. The bottle’ of berries I sent you 
. Mrs. B. is a domestic lady and' were not preserveed; but sinply stewed, 
| loyes home and maternal duties, and is in-| put in a dry bottle, corked slightly, set in a 
terested in whatever will benefit the domes-| kettle of cold water with several other 
| tlecircle; She is triving to do her duty in| bottles, and the water heated as for wash- 
life ‘that she may give her account with joy,| ing until it began to boil, by that time the 
and to leave behind her, children who will, berries were coeked enough; take the bot- 
- be qualified to «act well their part,” and; tles, cut off the cork even with the bottle; 
who will rise up and call her blessed.” /have ready some bees wax and sealing wax, 
We thank our kind friend for her cordial; mixed half of each and melted; as 
ifvitation to visit her at her vine and flow-,80on as you take them out of the water 
_et-clad home, away from this noisy and, seal them up before they get-cold, and set 
' busy city; but duty bids us stand by our,them in a cool dry place, and I have kept 
at present. But we hope we shall be|them over a yer. 
E} ‘to visit her before the summer.closes|) Write me+a long letter in answer. 





My 


with those whom we cannot leave, to refresh 
ourselves for a day or two, and behold the 
beauties of nature with which her lovely 






Adelia reads your pieces’with the deepest 
interest, and little John sits by me and lis- 
tens to hear me read with the greatest de- 


















light. Your piece of “Charlie and the 





sdiome is surrounded: 
ae [ Correspondence.) . Dog”’ delighted him much. He said when 
Brunswick, May 30, 1855: i had finished, «Ma, is that all?” My kind- 
‘Dear Mrs. Assorr.—We have just fin-' est regardto your kind husband and litfle 
ished reading the last page of the Home|ones, and accept for yourself the warm 
Circle.. How cheering to one confined at, feelings of regard of one who prizes your 
homelike myself are your kind encourag- moral and intellectual worth. . m. B. 
| ing words. «Home Happiness and Heav-| 
_ en’? is a sweet piece. Howlongand faith-! (Our friendly readers will excuse us 
fully have I labored to try and make the for making afew extracts from a letter writ- 
home that my husband has provided for me|ten by a very dear friend of ours, Miss 
and my children lovely and attractive; and| Martha ‘Jewett. Many of our readers re- 
| thetkind hand that has led me through member Capt. Jewett, the brother of our 
| dangers seen and unseen has blessed my/|friend. We ask to be excused because we 
labors; and now we are enjoying the fruits do not like to:occupy so much room about 
‘and flowers of our planting a few years ago.| our personal friends, and because we had 
_ And now we are striving with our two little| already given a notice of our pastor before 
girls ard two boys, to raise them for a no-| we received her letter. We copy a few lines 
bler motive than to shine as butterflies for of her long and interesting letter to show 
} a few short days, and then go down unno-| that ‘truly a great man has fallen‘in Israel.”” 
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Our Our friend Martha will furnish ys with pie- 
“ees from. time to time for our department, 
_which we know will be interesting to. our 
readers, as she has a warm and sensitive 
heart, and loves home, like ourself, and she 
is indeed «kind to the loved ones at home:” 
[Correspéndence.] 
MippbpauRy;( Vt.) May 9, 1855. 

My Dear Faiznp.—You may be assured 
your true friend Martha was happy to hear 
from you, and to receive an answer to my 
last (though ry unexpectedly through the 
columns of the Famity Circiz.) As you 
have given so cordial an invitation to con- 
tribute occasionally for that department, 
perhaps yourself and readers will be inter- 
ested in perusing an extract from my jour- 
nal, of my last call upon both yours and 
my beloved pastor of former years—lI refer 
to Rev. Thomas Abbott. Merrill, 

April 30th.—Last Tuesday called upon 
our pastor. Found him supported with 
pillows; he had lost much flesh, but had the 
same pleasant expression of countenonce. 
His voice was natural, and he’ remarked 
that his lungs were yet strong when he did 
not converse so much as to cause the wa- 
ter to rise upon ‘them. He wasina calm, 
tranquil state of mind, and remarked that 
he was evidently passing to the grave, but 
thus far the Savior had made the passage 
pleasant, also that praise was part of the 
employment of heaven, and he felt that im- 
mediately on entering. heaven he could 
join in'an anthem of praise. He regretted 
that he had’ not done more for his Savior, 
and said that it was all of grace that his 
salvation was made perfect. 

In imagination. turn your eyes to Dart- 
-ymouth College! At alate hour, two lights, 
like stars, are seen glimmering in the dis- 
“fance. One'is from ‘the room of Rey, T. 
A. Merrill, the ‘other from that of his inti- 

mate friend and class-mate, Daniel Web- 
“ster. At this time he was. most laborious, 
* “elegant and ‘accomplished scholar, and a 
* competitor with Mr. Merrill for the +vale- 
dictory’’ of his class, which was conferred 
upon Mr. Merrill! 
** «’Phough at this time possessing all the 


advantages of this institution of learning, 
yet Mr. Merrill felt that the facilities for im- 
proving in elocution were not perfected then 
as now. © This disadvantage in his early 
education led Mr. Merrill to bestow the 
munificent fund of $1500 to the College in 
this village, the annual interest of which 
was to be distributed in prizes to the: Fresh- 
man and Sophomore classes.’’ 


MELROSE. 

We had avery pleasant visit to Melrose 
afew days ago, Mr. Haven very, kindly 
gave us.an invitation to visit him,and his 
family at his mountain home, which jis sit- 
uated about six miles from the Pacific Rail- 
road and thirty miles from St. Louis.=- 
Melrose is very healthfully located upon 
very high land, so that the proprietor calls 
it the «+ Highlands of Melrose.”’ It must be 
healthy there, for the land is high and there 
is always a refreshing breeze wafted from 
thousands of fragrant flowers, which makes 
the air delicious and invigorating. to the 
invalid, The prospect.was delightful.on’ 
all sides, it is picturesque and enchantingly 
romantic. We think it would be a pleas- 
ant place to retire to from the. neise and 
heat of the city, and enjoy the. delights of 
rural life during the summer, months.-— 
They are building a good house for a Sem- 
inary, which they will open very soon, as 
the house is nearly completed, so that those 
who retire there to enjoy the cool and re- 
freshing breezes of these highlands can 
have @ good opportunity to send their chil- 
dren to school. Mr.’ H. has made very 
many beautiful improvements, so that his 
place looks truly lovely, He,has,a pretty 
and convenient Swiss co:tage .which looks 
very inviting, surrounded by the majestic 
forest trees and the beaatitul flowers and 
shrubbery. We. have not room.nor time 
to give a description of the improvements 
Mr. H. has made, nor could. we give such 
a description as it deserves, Those who 
wish to know what Melrose is .must visit 
there themselves.. We spent two days 
there very pleasantly, and were kindly en- 











tertained by Mr. Haven and his pleasant 
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family, We hope'we shall have an oppor- 
tunity to spend some time there again soon. 
Brotherly Love. 

“ While we were visiting at a large farm 
not far from St. Louis, we heard a geritle- 
‘man who is engaged in extensive business 
with his brothers say they had never 
charged each other with a penny in their 
lives, We were pleased with the thought, 

. These gentlemen who have families and 
§nterests of their own, with some of their 
children grown and married, to see these 

en who have passed the meridian 

of life, entertaining such young and warm 

affections for each other, was truly grati- 
ing! 

We do like ‘to see an affection like this, 
_ ‘wherever it exists. It is pleasant to witness 
it, Tis like the dewon Hermon,” or 
like the’oil on Aaron’s head. It sheds 
‘its influence on all around, and every 
One is happier for it. Its influence is 
ipfelt beyond the bounds of family connec- 
tion. This is so unlike what we have 
often seen that we made a little note of it, 
hoping that its good example might be of 
some benefit to our readers. We have of- 
‘ten seen brothers and sisters who have fam- 
ilies of their own more exacting to each 
‘other than to strangers. We know of a 
Gasé the reverse of this and we will note it 
here that we may consider and be profited 
by the contrast. 

A few years ago a gentleman was in ill 
health, and his physician advised him to go 
‘among his kindred and rest from his busi- 
_ ‘mess forawhile. He went among his own 
‘andihis own recived him not. Neither 
brother nor sister afforded him aid. His 
_ wife’s brothers were not any better. They 
_ ‘seemed to be afraid that he would get a 
dollar out of their pockets, and some of 
them shunned him altogether, although he 
had previously entertained some of them 
‘for weeks—yes, this poor, honest, sick 
brother ‘was treated as poor relations gen- 
erally are, with more coldness than stran- 
‘gers. Had fey treated him as a brother 
 @ught to have been treated, it would have 





been casting their bread upon the waters, 
as he could and would have returned ‘the 
benefit wtth “good measure, pressed down 
and running over.” The Bible command 
is ‘Let brotherly love continue,”’ and “hide 
not yourself from your own flesh.” 





Closing up the Ledger. 
BY 4 ORFORD. 
Close up the Ledger, Time! 
Slowly and sadly, but let it be, 
Mournfully passeth by the year} 
What ere the records for you @ 1 me 
Left by the fallinger here?— 
What for paesion and what for love! 
What for avarice and crime? 
What for hope and the Heaven above? 
What of the Ledger, Time? 


Close up the Ledger, Time! 
Many o name for good, or ill, 
Fills to the margin your blotted serolk— 
Many a high and hauty will, 
Many a low but humble soul; 
Yet one page toeachisgiven, . 
Marking the changing path we climb, 
Holding the balance of Hell or Heavem:-— 
What of the Ledger, Time? 


Close up the Ledger, Time! 
Say, are we creditors for aught? 
Have we a store of noble deeds, 
Springing from high and generous thought, 
Such as our fellow brother needs? 
Have we laid up for coming years 
Words to weave in funeral rhyme, 
Nameép that will call up grateful tears? 
What of the Ledger, Time? 


Close up the Ledger, Time! 
Say what promises hope has drawn— 
Say wiiat drafts stern truth has paid; 
Sey what bankrupt hopes have gone 
In the grave with memory laid; 
Say if the heart has kept its own, 
Grathering beauty with lure and lime, 
Say what fabrics are o’erthrewn:— 
What of the Ledger, Time? 


Close up the Ledger, Time! 
Hark, the knell of the year gone by! 
Have I run out my golden sand? 
Where shall I be when the next shall dice? 
Where shall the soul within me stand? 
Naaught beyond may the ledger tel; 
Naught be known but in guilt and crimes 
Listen! I hear the New Year's beil! 
Shut up the Ledger, Time! 





Children’s Faith. 


A Boy, six years old, having heard a elergy- 
man preach on the ministry of angels, said 
to the nurse as he went to bed, “lam not 
afraid to go to bed now (though before he 
was very timid,) for the minister said that 
mp watched over us while we sleep.” 
father said to his son, who was at @ Sua- 
day School, and had attended to what, he 
heard there, ‘Carry this parcel to such & 
place.” 
‘It is the Sabbath,” replied the boy. 
“Pat it in your pocaet,” said the father, 
“God can sec in my pocket,” answered 
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irl, when dying, was asked where|then as usual came the earnest ‘*God bless 
ax ad Moen ae al dear mother and”’—pbut the prayer was still- 


“To neoee? said the child. 

éAnd whet makes you wish to be there?” 
asked one. 

‘Because Christ is there.” 

“But what,’ said a friend, “if Christ 
ghotild leave heaven?” 

“Then,” said the child,” I will go with 


him.” 





Daily Duties. 


Onr daily paths with thorns or flowers, 
We can at will bestrew them; 
What bliss would gild the passing hours, 
If we but rightly knew them, 
The way of life is rough at best, 
+ But driars yield the roses, 
So that which leads to joy and rest, 
The hardest path discloses. 
The weeds that oft we cast away, 
Their simple beauty scorning, 
Would form a wreath of purest ray, 
Soin our daily paths, ’twere well 
To cali each gift a treasure, 
However slight, where love can dwell 
With lite renewing pleasure! 





“Auways a Goop Bor.”——-When Wasbing- 
ton arrived at Fredericksburg, Virginia, where 
his mother resided, on his return from York- 
town, in October, 1781, the people came in 
crowds to greet him; but his mother, though 
proud of her son, was unmoved by the hon- 
ors paid to him. When the triemphal proces- 
sion entered the town, she was preparing yarn 
for the weaver of cloth for her servants, and 
was thus occupied when her honered son en- 
tered the house. 

“T am glad to see you, George; you have 
altered considerably,’’ were her first worde 
and during the whole interview not a wor 
was said by either of his glorious achievements. 
The next‘dayjshe was visited by Lafayette, who 
spoke to her in glowing language of the great- 
ness of her son. Her simple and memorable 
reply was, “Iam not surprised, for George 
was always a good boy.” 


A Lovely Incident. 

What parent on reading the annexed ex- 
tract, can fail to reflect on the lesson it sug- 
pees . How important that, when the parent 

as departed, the example left behind may be 
auch as the child can be thankful for, To 
watch for and train the budding thoughts of 
an artless child, is one of the noblest offices 

father can fill. Truly hath it been said 

that ‘‘out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
? strength hath been ordained. What 

give give greater strength to that wid- 

owed heart than such @ scene with her little 


eer : 
“Bhe knelt at the accustomed hour, to 
God for the mercies of the day, and 





ed, the little hands unclasped, arid a look of’ 
agony and wonder met the mother’s eye, as 
words of hopeless sorrow burst from e lips 
of the kneeling child: I cannot pay for 
father any more!” Since her little lips had 
been able to form the dear name, she had 
prayed for a blessing upon it ; it had followed 
close after mother’s name, for he had said 
that must conie first; and now to say the og 
miliar prayer, and leave her father out! No 
wonder that the new thought seemed too much 
for the childish mind to receive. 

I waited for some moments, that she might 
conquer her emotion, and then urged her to 
goon. Her pleading eyes met mine, and with 
a voice that faltered too much almost for 
utterance, she said : 

“O, mother I cannot leave him all out; let 
me say, thank God that I had a dear father 
oncel so I can still go on and keep him in my 
prayers.” And so she always does, and my 
stricken heart learned a lesson from the lov- 
ing ingenuity of my child. Remember to 
thank God for mercies past as well as to ask 
for blessings for the fature.”’ 


Model Husbands. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

*‘Another day’s work done, thank fortune!’? 
said Mr. Peterkin, throwing himself, with an 
air of careless satisfaction, in a reclining at- 
titude on a bench. ‘1’m not a lazy men but 
I do feel glad, these hot June days, when the 
sun goes down.”’ 

A few minutes only did Mr. —- remain 
in this ition. Rising up quickly, as a 
thought perme his mind. he eddedel! 

‘“‘Woman’s work, it is truly said, is never 
done. I must hurry off home, and see how — 
poor Mary is getting along. She did not seem 
at all well when I left her at dinner time.”? 

‘*You don’t expect to cook your supper, do 
you?” remarked an employer in the establish- 
ment where Mr. Peterkin was engaged, speak- 
ing with a slightly sneering expression. 

‘If cook should happen to be out, and _— 
sick,’? was the smiling answer, ‘‘the ket 
would not fail to reach the boiling point 
through my neglect orindifference. That’s a 
fact.’ 

‘Every man to his taste,” said the other 
“But I’m no Betty. 1 suppose you could dress 
the baby on 8 pinch ?”” 

‘‘Haven’t tried it yet; but we are never too 
old to learn, you know. Shouldn’t object to 
an experiment in that line~for I love babies 
—if there was no woman’s gentler and more 
skillful hand ready to do the work,’’ cheerful- 
ly returned Peterkin. 








pray for care through the eoming night; and 


The other tossed his head in a half eomtemp- 
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‘$aons manner, replying that his babies would 

0 a long time sithodt washing and dressing 

if they waited for him to doit. For his part, 
he despised woman’s work. 

«You don’t despise woman also, I hope?’ 

paid Peterkin, looking so steadily and mean- 

ngly ° al that he sppeared slight- 


dy contused. 
. “They are well enough in their piace, and 
éxceedingly useful,’ was answered in a tone 
of affected gayety.. Then he added, more se- 
riously, as if to do away with any unfavora- 
ble impression in regard to his home relations 
that his word and manner might have creat- 
ed, ‘I leave to my wife the entire manage- 
ment of the kitchen and nursery, and never 
ass an inch on her prerogative. It’s as 
much as I can do to maintain the household. 
Her department is entirely distinct from mine. 
She never interferes with me, and I award 
her a like immunity.” 
How is it if a meal is late or badly cook- 
08?” asked Peterkin. 
on peable, of course—perhaps scold,” said 
the other. ‘‘If I find the money to buy good 
food, and it is spoiled in cooking, I think I’ve 
a right to grumble. I should fike to know 
what you do under similar cireumstances ?” 
iy aven’t the trial often,” returned Peter- 
in. 
“| You're lucky then, that’s all I have to say. 
I sup — raise such a storm when therejs 
~any dofect, that your wife recieves a lesson 
which she does not care often to have repeat- 
ed. Ithink I shall try your remedy.” 
**]¢ might be better perhaps, if you would,”’ 
eaid Peterkin, smiling. 
‘sWell, what is your remedy, precisely ?— 
What do you a8y, and how do you say it ?”” 
‘When a meal is late, or badly eooked, you 
‘mean ?”? 
* ose Yes? 
‘] take several things for granted,‘in the 
‘outset,’ answered Peterkin. 
«What are they?”’ 
‘In the first place, I give my wife credit for 
intentions. I know she meant to have 
vall right. This, of course, stifles impatience 
and ardisposition to complain. Im the second 
ig y 1 know that she is sufficiently annoyed 
*by the defect. To increase this annoyance by 
fault-finding or fretfulness, would not only be 
selfish and cruel on my part, but create a state 
wof feeling in my wife that must increase her 
unhappiness, and cloud the whole atmosphere 
vot home.”’ 


©? And you say nothing about it ??* exelaim- 

ed the other in — 

Not a word. The pleasures of mere eat- 
ing ‘and drinking do not constitute the whole 
of domestic enjoyment. If the meal is not 

‘quite so good as expected, so much themore 





necessity to increase, rather than to. dimin- 
ish, good feeling, which also has its office 
of recreating and.strengthening. But I must 
not stand talking here,’ added Peterkin, 
“They will be looking for me at home. Mary, 
as I said was not well. at dinner-time, She 
has a new girl in the kitchen, too; one in my 
opinion, not much to be relied on—good even- 
ing all.” 

And the young man started off with a light 
quick step. ‘The one with whom he had been 
talking felt strongly inclined to utter a sneer- 
ing commentary on the declaration. of Peter. 
kin; but certain contrasts between his home 
conduct and that of his business companion, 
were presented so vividly before his mind that 
in very shame he kept silent. 

The day had been unusually hot and sultry, 
and the duties of Mr. Peterkin of an exhaust- 
ing nature. Cheerful as he appeared, and 
lightly as he moved away, under the tempora- 
ry excitement of mind occasioned by the little 
interview jrst mentioned, he found himself 
weary befere reaching home. Hungry too, 
he was, and quite ready for a comfortable ey- 
ening meal. 

It can’t be seven o’clock, Henry,” said his 
wife, as he entered; and she seemed slightly 
worried. 

“Yes, and ten minutes past,”’ answered Pe- 
terkin; and he sat dowrwith an exhausted 
air, and commenced fanning himself with the 
broad brim of his Pamama, which he stil! held 
in his hand. ‘What ‘a trying day it hes 
been,” he remarked. ‘The hottest of ‘the 
season.” 

“Get your father a cool drink of water, 
Auna,”? said Mrs. ‘Peterkin to their little 
daughter, as soon as she perceived how weary 
and heated her husband was. 

The glass of water was quickly brought, 
for lovein that household was ever prompt 
in action. 

shank you, dear,” said the father, witha 
smile, as he received the water. ‘Ah, shat 
is refreshing !” he added, as he took the glass 
from his lips. *I fee) a hundred per cent. 
better already. Hang up my hat, Carry. 
How’s baby? She wasn’t well when T left 
this’ ‘morning.”” 

‘Poor little dear! She’s been fretful sll 
day,” replied Mrs. Peterkin. ‘It has besn 80 
warm ; and I think she’s cutting a tooth.— 
Pve bad her in my arms nearly all the after- 
noon. Hush! There, she is awake again. 
I was in ‘hopes she would rest the evening 
through. O'dear, I’m quite worn out!’ Oar- 
ry, g° up to your sister and tiy to amuse her, 
while I see about supper. This new gitl is 
not to be depended upon.”” 

‘Mrs. Peterkin went to the kitchen, where 
she found the promise of an early tea even 
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worse than she had anticipated. But there 
was & kind of magie in her presence that 
uickly gave a new aspect to everything. A 
ht but skilfal arangement of the fire caused 
itto burn clearer, and afew prompt directions 
to the cook. brightened the ideas of that indi- 
vidual wonderfully. Just as Mrs Peterkin’s 
hands were fairly in the work, the babe, which 
had at firet been partially quieted through 
Oarry’s efforts, began to scream violently. 

“Oh, dear, dear!” exclaimed the mother, 
whose nerves were already so excited that she 
only maintained exterior composure through 
the mest earnest effort. ‘What is to be done? 
Ican’t bear to hear that poor sick child’s 
cries; and if I leave here, there’s no telling 
when tea will be ready.” ‘ 

It only needed an impatient word from her 
husband to destroy the equilibrium for which 
Mrs. Peterkin was so bravely struggling. 
With him, at this moment, rested the hap i- 
ness or unhappiness of this little household. 
He was depressed in body from weariness and 
hunger. He had looked forward to the eve- 
ning meal with pleasure, and bad expected, as 
usual, to find it on the table, Instead of this, 
he found hie wife in a slightly worried state, 
and the supper he was so fully prepared to en- 
joy, far from being ready. it had cost hima 
litte effort to hide his disappointment on dis- 
covering the aspect of affairs, when he first 
came in; but he gave utterance to cheerful 
words, and these restored cheerful feelings. 

Left alone after his wife had gone to see 
about the evening meal, and his little daugh- 
ter to quiet the baby, Mr. Peterkin’s thoughts 
diverged into rather an usual channel for 
him, and he was actually sayiog to himself, 
«A little forecast on wiley’s part would have 
seer this,’? when the baby’s loud screams 

isturbed him. It was rarely that he suffered 
saything to annoy him at home. Now how- 
ever, he did feel worried. An exhausted body 
leftan exhausted mind. Over his countenance 
fitted an impatient expression, and a few con- 
tracting lines shadowed his forehead. Fora 
little while he sat, the screams of the baby 
fluttering his nerves. Then he arose and was 
about passing into the kitchen, to say, half 
impatiently, ‘‘Do let supper alone, and go up 
to the baby,”? when a better thought was born 
of a better purpose; and instead of doing as at 
first inclined, he ascended to the chamber and, 
taking the child, quickly soothed it with gentle 
tones and loving words. 

What a magic power to awaken discord or 
roduce harmony was possessed by the hus- 
and and father in that little point of time! 

The good ‘and evil impulses were for a moment 
ortwo evenly balanced, but good predominat- 
ed, and a calmness fell upon theslightly troub- 


every husband and father possesses; yet how 
few use their influence, at all times, well and 
wisely! 

So interested did Mr. Peterkin soon become 
in the now quiet and happy babe, that he for- 
got all about his hunger and weariness; and 
when supper was at last announced, he took 
his place at the table in a pleasant frame of 
mind, and communjeated to all a measure of 
his cheerful spirit. It he noticed that the tea 
was smoked, or the toast burnt at the edge, 
he did not speak of it, and so relieved the 
mind of his wife, who felt worried at these lit- 
tle defects in their evening meal. 

Baby cried no more. After tea, she fell off 
into a natural sleep, and did not awaken until 
the morning. 

** Don’t sew this evening, Mary,”’ said’ Mr. 
Peterkin, as his wife took her work basket and 
drew up to the table on which she had just 
placed « lamp. 

‘It’s only a little mending,’ she replied, 
with a grateful look at her husband for his 
kindness; ‘‘and it must be done to-night. It 
won’t take me long.’’ 

‘¢Woman’s work is never done,’’ said Mr. 
Peterkin. ‘I wish I could help you, but ply- 
ing the needle is out of my line.’’ 

**You can read, however,’? answered his 
wife, with one of her pleasant smiles, ‘‘and 
that we can both enjoy.” 

Mrs. Peterkin, although it was an hour be- 
fore she put up her needle, experienced no 
weariness of body during the time, for the 
deep interest she felt in the volume from which 
her husband read. 

Peace drew that night around this humble 
family the curtains of repose. They were not 
rich in worldly ey they were not honored 
among men, and yet few arose with a more 
cheerful spirit wken the day dawned, or re- 
tired with calmer hearts when night called 
them to refreshing slumber. And why? We 
need not answer the question. 

‘And is this your ‘good model !’ of a has- 
band !”? we hear some fine young lady or **ae- 
complished” gentleman say, with a captious 
toss of the head. ‘So a man must nurse the 
baby, and stay at home and read to his wife 
every night while she darns his stockings, or 
else he is not a good husband, according to 
your wonderfully elevated:standard!”” 

And is this the spirit in which you have 
read? Well, we don’t feel inclined to discuss 
the matter with you. Here is a model; we 
have called it a.goud one. It is taken from 
humble life. If all husbands, in every social 


igrade, from the highest to the lowliest, will 


bear towards their wives the same unselfish 
regard that Mr. Peterkin bore towards his, 





led waters of his household. And suc power all now is darkness and discontent. 


there will be light in many dwellings where 
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State Fair Premiums. ST. LOUIS. MARKET, 


We have received from Jo. L. Ste 
Pliigns Esq. Recording Secretary of the 
issouri State Agricultural Society an 
official invitation to attend the State Fair, 
> a list of premiums to be awarded; co- 
of the Constitution and By-Law, and 
of the address of U, Wright Esq. and 
Gén, J. L. Minor at the State Fairs of 1853 
and 1854. The list of premiums was re- 
ceived too late for insertion in this number, 
but will be published next’month. We 
append the following condensed statement 
by the Secretary. 
OFFICE Or THE MigsOURI STATE AGRICULT’L Soc. 
. BOONVILLE, Missouri, 1856. 
At the Third annual Fair of the Missour) State Agricul- 
Society, there are offered for award the following list 


of Premiuins: 
 Aressleme offered of $50 CACN. + + oeee eee oe G50 
lo 





Saturday, July 7, 1855. 
Hemp—$100@8103 ¥ ton; Hackled $150, 
FLOUR—Y bbl. good country brands, $7 60@$8, choice 
brands, $8 25; extra city. $9. 
WHEAT—? bushel, gdod to prime, $1 16@$1 25, chelce, 
new, $1 45. 
Cokn—? bushel 63@65 cents; sacks inoluded: 
OatTs—¥ bushel, 49645 cents, sacks included, 
BARLEY—? bushel, $1 00@1 35. 
Mzss PORK—Y bb].5 $18,00. 
PicKLED HAms—Y¥ ib., 846% conta, 
LARD-¥ lb., No, 1, 84@10 cents, 
SUGAR—* |b., common, 5)6@6)4 cents. 
MOLASsES—Y¥ gallon, 30 cents. 
Corrges—¥ |b., Bio, 104@11% cents. 
Pia IRON—F ton, cold blast $46@$50. 
HaY—¥ 100 lbs. timothy, $1. 
YRan—65 cents ¥ 100 Ibs. 
SALT—Y¥ sack, G. A., $1,656, Kadahwa, 40c ¥ bushel. 


BUTTER—Prime table, 20@26c; inferior 10G15c. 
SEED—TF laxseed, $2.00, timothy do. $2 60; Olover do, 
€7.60@1.76 per bushel. 














a1 do 20 GACH. ++» sesseee 420) POTATOES—¥ bushel, 75c,.@$1.10. 
13 dp do 16 GOCD+seresseeee 195) DatED APPLES—$2.25 ¥ bushel. 
7 do 10 COACH. coececsee+s B40 =o + a a 
lo do 8 COCK. ccseecereee 104 . = 
4 4 do 7 60\each.s/...-.s.-. 89} Lhe August number of the Valley Far- 
do do T, POCRecrecesiviens 7 ‘ ‘ * 
a do A at, eS te 405 iene aaron sixteen pages more mat. 
. lo do 3 eves i 
80 = do do 2 idsces'] 1 ter than this, 
24 do do 2 ooo 48 
11 do do LD -_ CBCRe ec eeserveces 11 CONTENTS OF NO. 7. 
BID. ccccccccvccvecce seeceeseesetevespessscess ++ $2,493 |Omice matters, 289 
All persons desirous of becoming members for the year | geedjing Farmers, 290 
1856, are requested to forward their names at once, with |wne Chinch Bug; Destruction of the Lateurette Ol! 
p fee—five dollars—to Wm. H. Trigg, Treasur- |" 141) 201 


er. Upon the receipt of same, a certificate of membership 
will returned. 
The ral Sale Day will be on Friday, the 6th day of 
October, 1855. 
att Premium List, Charter, By-laws and Regulations of 
Society, are iitended for gratuitous circluation in this 
Statey any person desiring to obtain the same, will be 
per: ping supplied on application to this office by mail or 
ae Be JO. L. STEPHENS, Rec. Sec’y. 





In this mammon- worshiping Age, it is rare 
to.find a man place his usefulness to the pub- 
lie;/before his interest. During a late visit 
to the “City of Spindles,’ we were presented 
by ® professional friend, to the celebrated 

hemist, Dr. J. C. Ayer, whose name is now 
pees more familiar than any other, at the 

side of sickness, in this country. Know- 
ing the unprecedented popularity of his medi- 
and the immense sale of them, we had 

to find him a millionare, and rolling 

in wealth. But no, we found him in is jabor- 
atory, busy with his laborers, among his 
crucibles, alembics, and retorts—giving his 
best personal care to the compounds, on the 
virtues of which, thousands hang for health. 
We learned, that notwithstanding his vast busi- 
néss, and its prompt returns in cash, the Doc- 
tor is not rich. The reason assigned is, that 
the material is costly; and he persits in mak- 
= preparations so capaninvel » that the 
R 


profit is small.—American Farmer. 





, 

Kingsland & Vergurson’s Threshers; Mistakes; More 
Fine Stock; Jefferson County; Fine Cattie for II[- 
noisy 392 

Harvest and Crops; Ohio & Mississippi Railroad; 
State Fair Premiums, 

Improvement; The Locusta; An Agricultural ware- 
house, 

Cure-for Scours; Cost of Fences, 

Warts, 

Another Remedy; County Fairs in Missouri; Owen’s 
Plow; State Fairs, . 

Crops, in the South; Orops in Clay county; Bugs; 
Smells, 

Seed Drilis, Mode of Raleing Wood; Flower and Pota- 
toes; Fine Hogs, 

Monstrous Pie Plant; Zimmermaa Wheat; Qorrespon- 
dence, . 

Educate the Farmer, 

Southern Field Pea, 

Prizes for Mowing Machines; Wormy Apples; Broom 
Corn; New Wheat; Illinois State Fair, 

When should Grain be ent; Caution to Smokers, 

Social Lotercourse among Farmers, 

Chapter on Turkeys, 

Horse Breeding, 

\Speedy Cure *tur Feunder; Phe House Wren; Vandal- 
ism, 

rine Blooded Stock; Fattening Spring Pigs, 

Farmers Garden; Books forthe Garden & Orchard, 31 

The Weevil; Green Beans or Snaps; Sale of Short 
Horns; Whitewash, sil 


THE FPAMILY CIRCLE. 

Corresspondence— Letter from Mrs. B.; Do. from Miss 

M, Jewett, ss 814 
Melrose, 315 
Brotherly Love}; Closing up the Time; Chiidrens Faith, 316 
Daily Duties; Alwajysa good Boy; Levely Incident; 
Model Husbands, 31 
The Markets &c. 318 
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The Curculjio; De Spare the Birds, 312 
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along. Hearing a crackling behind them they 
turned round and perceived the load in flames, 
having taken fire in some way from the cigars. 
The flames spread rapidly, giving them barely 
time to uahitch their horses. The hay was 
entirely consumed, and the wagon considera- 
bly charred and blackened. No other damage 
was done, except that one of the gentlemen 
had bis hand pretty severely scorched in the 
effort to save his horses—a fine pair of grays. 
Let thia be a warning to smokers.— Morgan 
Journal. 


others. For sometime past 2 farmer’s club 
has been in operation at Amenia, Datchess 
Co., N. Y., and last spring one was organised 
in the town of Washington, same county, 

The latter club appointed a day weeting 
for Friday last, for discussion on farm topies 
and for an address from one of the editors of 
this jourual. Subsequently they sent a formal 
invitation te the Amenia Clab to come over 
early in the day, and unite with them in ex- 
AMining some of their best stock, &c., to par- 






















| ake of a social dinner, and particapate in the 
‘discussions and other exercises of the after- 
Social Intercourse Among Farmers. noon. . In acceptance of this fraternal invita- 
AN AMERICAN MECHI GATHERING tien, some ore ae * reas 

time immemorial a standing and va- Club arrived in Washington 19 1-2 A. M., 

lid objection to a ‘farm life” has been, that and with a number of the other Club they pre- 
itis unsocial and lonely. Seperated each from ceeded to the farm of ate. vo Thorne, 
the other, as farmers usually ure, by the broad, |and spent three hours in critically examining 
cultivated acres intervening, there is indeed a jone of the best collections of Short Horn cat- 
lack of frequent, daily and hourly intercourse, tes any agr ne ab Wither eamaaiet aut 

known to those following other avocations, |&c., to be fo ; . 
vine considerable numbers- are thrown to- |An examination of these animals, as they 

her under the same roof, or where, at ieast, \were feeding in their stalls ae agen = > 
in dwellings are contiguous. Mechanics |a cane - — pigs os te 
and other occupants of villages and manufac- |tory, breeding aad keeping, t ‘ 
turing towns ne generally ry om intelligent and far a ee —— 
improve in their scveral callings faster, than generally get @ ’ 
iomere who come less in direct contace with few ohoice avimals are collected and no oppor. 
those engaged in the same pursuit. Associa- [tunity is given And a me 
tion gives mutual aid, and what is perhaps of |special vote of t eK $ _ ~ _— at wameed 
higher importance, nothing ennobles our own = to Mr. pepe teak - ind atten 

fession more, and stimulates to insreased the company vi : 
ation to improvement, than-to mingle with! From Mr. Thorme’s _ el peg re 
& large company of those having the same ed to the villiage hotel, where a — ; 
sims, and seeking similar results by the same |been prepared, inthe discussion of w . » an 
means as ourselves. The truth of this is exem-|in social intercvurse, the time passed p easnnt- 
plified in all public meetings of political asso- lly we apoony 4 waabe . — 2 —— 
Ciates, tradsmen, professional men, &c. appointed for lice: . 

Latterly our 2. ee agricultural shows have took a prominent part in these, we shall be 
ina measure, supplied this desideratum to| excused from describing them Ss ” 
farmers. But these are by no means all that : We a + ge Ny ama ane ame = » 
iswanted. In some few towns farmers’ clubs by one of the m Ts, r 
ateestablished, where weekly orsemi-monthly | time was laid over until the next pre for 
or monthly mectings are held,and great good consideration, and we hope for adop ~' in 
has already resulted. We hailthe establish-;some form. It was, that “ pomaions =n 4 
ment of farmers’ clubs as one of the best _— er ones inet oon 
things of our day; and shall do all in our for the best c f ' 
power to greatly’ maalsiply them and increase under = ey ete Scudaeatiee th. 

i 3 1 mn and by| more than anything else ; “ 
a ver siariary — Mor shyechaetinne at rectly in the labors and improvements of cul- 
personally assisting in their org J t ee ree oo 
48 Many points as our time will admit of. tivation, and divert their thoughts — : 

Yet there is a step still beyond these. tenn a naire se > sa the farm an 
the members of a local clu) may do much to |crowd into cities and vi age: . 
improve each other, a systematic correspon- | We look upon the wroae of _ = 

ce and interchange of experience between alluded to above, as one of the ct in ~4 
different organizations, will, prove of great ing agricultural gatherings we we ever 4 
Value. L»st week we witnessed an excellent 'nessed, and we earnestly hope that pron _= 
tllustration of what may be done. As this is\social reunions will hereafter “= o—— 
he first instance ef the kind that has come between the agricultural — 7 u a 
nder our observation in this country, we speak (County only, but that they will become ge 
of is more particularly as an example forjeral throughout this eountry.—Amerteam Ag. 
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From the Maine Parmer. 
A Chapter on Turkeys, 


It. would seem odd fora Yankee to keep 
Thanksgiving Day’? without s good fat roast 
turkey smoking on his table. But to have 
that goodly and important item of a Thanks- 
giving feast, you must rear them from the 

, and give them a good chance to grow 
and, fatten. Every good farmer’s wife; or 
erkaps we should say, every farmer’s-good 
wife, will tell you, that the most difficult part 
of this labor, is while they are young, that 
from the time they hatch until they are sa 
two months old, they are very tender, but af- 
ter that period they become hardy and give 
but little trouble, provided they can have a 
suitable range, for they are great ramblers and 
will travel over s good deal of space in the 
course of a day in pursuit of food. 

They are fond of insects, especially grass- 

In the grasshopper hunt, if that in- 
sect is abundant, they seem to have a sort of 
military system. You will often see them 
marching along across the fields in plattoons, 
shoulder to shoulder, eagerly catching the ia- 
sect as they start up affrighted at the tramp of 
their onemy. After they have marched to the 
end of the field, they wheel by plattouns and 
take another sweep back, all intent on catch- 
ing their prey, and sociolly chatting, too, 
tweet, tweet, with each other until nigh tfall, 
when they look out for roosting quarters, 
generally some wide branrhing tree, but some- 
times th#l!top rail of the fence. 

The turkey, although we believe, now rear- 
ed in all parts of the civilized world, is a 
Native American, that is, it is indigenous to 
‘North America—was found here on the first 
settlement of the country, and has been intro- 
duced from hence to all parts of the world, 
and has become almost indispensable in ad- 
ministering to the good living of the commu- 


nity. 

We find in the New England Farmer, the 
following article on the turkey, which we 
doubt not will be read with interest and profit 
by many. ' 

‘‘Some thirty or forty years ago it was a 
rare thing with many families tu have roasted 
turkey, or even a pair of chickens upon their 
table, more than once or twice in the year; 
and then on some particular occasions, such 
as Thanksgiving, Christmas, or when some 
long absent friend had returned to sit once 
more at the family board. Good beef could 
then be purchased by the quarter at three to 
five cents a pound, and in small quantities for 
five to eight and nine cents apound. At the 
same time nice turkeys brought ten to fifteen 
cents, and were looked upon by the mechanic 
and laborer as tabooed food to them. Now 


== 


|the beef sells at from ten to seventeen cents 
and poultry from eight to fifteen cents, tho? 
rarely commanding the latter price. Poul 

is often om the tables of those who desire if, 
and is considered wholesome food, and con- 
sidering the waste in each, as cheap as beef, 

Turkeys cannot be profitably raised on 
small farms and in thickly settled neighbor, 
hoods, as they require a wide range and when 
they can enjoy it, will not only provide main- 
ly for themselves until near autumn, but will 
also be of much service to the furmer, in de- 
stroying great numbers of grasshoppers and 
other insect8 that infest the farm. Indeed, 
some years when giasshoppers are numerous, 
a flock of turkeys on the farm will save whole 
crops of grass and grain. 

here is no more dificulty in rearing turkeys 
the first two or three months than in rearing 
common fowls, and the same rules are appli- 
cable to parent and chick. The nest for sit- 
ting should be in. a dry and secluded place, 
where the hen will not be disturbed—neither 
approaching the nest to turn the eggs orto 
feed her; she will perform the. first duty her- 
self when it becomes necessary, and come off 
for food when she requires it. It is very rare 
ly the case that the chick needs any assist- 
ance in extricating itself from the shell, and 
many are injured by an impatient intermed+ 
dling with a matter which they understand, 
and will perform perfectly well, if left to 
themselves, Nor should they be interfered 
with for at least twenty-four hours after the 
are hatched—they want quiet and the warmt 
of the mother—not food. But if they leave 
the nest, and appear to be in scarch of food, 
place a little wet corn and cob meal before 
ihem, or corn, wheat or barley, pounded into 
quite small pieces. 

Many foolish notions exist among poult 
breeders, and many practices prevail whi 
are agreat deal worse than useless, and which 
some of the books on poultry—we are sorry to 
say—still inculcate. Almost any treatise on 
the subject will give some 20 or 30 pages on 
the diseases of poultry; but as it is much easi- 
er to prevent disease than to cure it, we shall 
recommend none of the medicaments or n0s- 
trums employed. When poultry is properly 
sheltered and fed, disease will only bo the ex- 
ception to the rule of general health. Want 
of proper food, irregular feeding, too man 
occupying a small space, exposure to cold, 
and more than all these comblned, exposure to 
wet, are the prolific sources of disease in the 
“x! yard. 

We believe that exposure to wet and cold 
is the principal cause of loss of the young 0 
all kinds of domestic fowls, including even 
ducklings. Nearly the whole dismal catalogue 
of diseases—the pip, or gapes, diarrhoea, iD- 
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